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BADU, ISLANDS OF THE SPIRITS 
By Ronatp M. BERNDT 


HE aborigines of north-eastern Arnhem Land have, for several centuries, been 

in almost constant contact with Indonesian voyagers to the mainland of Australia. 
The first phase of alien contact seems to have been the pre-Macassan or Baijini, while 
later (possibly in the sixteenth century) came the Malays and Macassans, who have 
left evidence of their occupation in the way of numerous old camp sites, archeological 
remains, old graves, tamarind trees and soon. But it is the long song-cycles of these 
natives around Yirrkalla,’ and their stories, that reveal a comprehensive picture of 
both pre-Macassan and Macassan life on the north coast of Australia. 


In this manner, the aborigines came to know something of the islands and people 
to the north of their own country. In some cases they travelled to these places with 
the Indonesian traders and observed the different peoples living in the East Indies. 
In this way too they came to know something of the islands to the north-east, between 
Cape York and New Guinea, for the Macassans travelled down the East Indian 
archipelago, along the southern coast of Papua, and visited the Torres Strait islands 
on their trading expeditions. 


Aborigines returning to the mainland brought back stories of what they 
had seen. These were incorporated in the traditional Badu Song Cycle of 


1 Field-work was carried out in north-eastern Arnhem Land in 1946-47 by the writer (with 
his wife, C. H. Berndt) under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council and the 
Department of Anthropology, Sydney University. The following reports have been, or are 
being, prepared: R. and C. Berndt, “‘ Sacred Figures of Ancestral Beings of Arnhem Land,” 
Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 309-326, 2 plates, texts fig.; ‘‘ Secular Figures of North-Eastern 
Arnhem Land,” being published in the American Anthropologist; R. Berndt, “‘ A ’“Wonguri- 
"Mandzikai Song Cycle of the Moon Bone,” Oceania, Vol. XIX, No. 1, pp. 16-50; R. and C. 
Berndt, ‘‘ Discovery of Pottery in North-Eastern Arnhem Land ’’—article for publication. 
R. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in North-Eastern Arnhem Land—volume for publication ; Arnhem 
Land Religion—volume in preparation. 
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some hundreds of songs, which completed the great ‘jiritfa moiety trilogy that deals 
in much detail with Baijini, Macassan and Badu contact and ideas. At just what 
period the Yirrkalla natives first heard of the Torres Strait Islands is uncertain, 
but it appears to have been some time after the initial Macassan contact. 

Their information was later amplified, at the end of the last century and the 
beginning of this, through contact with Torres Strait Islanders employed as crews 
on European and Japanese boats which were engaged in trepanging along the north 
coast of the Northern Territory. In addition, within recent years, the Methodist 
Missions in these parts also had attached to their staff some natives of Torres Strait 
origin. But this later contact with these islanders must not be confused with the 
early association, which resulted in an extensive range of traditional songs, and in 
the belief of the Torres Straits’ being the ultimate home of the ‘jiritfa moiety dead. 

The aborigines called the Torres Strait Islands and the southern coast of New 
Guinea? by the collective term Badu (or Bad’dwu), derived from Badu Island (Mul- 
grave Island)* adjacent to Banks Island. This term superseded the old terms for 
this region, during their period of late contact with Europeans and Torres Strait 
Islanders. ‘‘ Badu,” in the old days, was known by the following names, each of 
which signified an island inhabited by the spirits of the dead: ’Gu-ra:ri, ‘Dzinimara, 
'Ba:nda, 'Ba:ndaijil, 'Do:mbu, 'Wauwu:ra, 'Mudilya, ‘Darevjari, 'Walmandzi, 
’Dalparari, 'Malalwalpan, 'Wa:ra, 'Lo:yaray, 'Talgunmaz, ' Bulal'd3zeid3a, and so on. 
It is by some of these terms and others that Badu is referred to in the song cycle and 
in the stories. 

But although some of these aborigines had visited Badu and learned something 
about the people, they do not appear to have been influenced to any extent by this 
contact. On the other hand, both Baijini and Macassan contact seem to have 
exerted a most apparent influence on all phases of north-eastern Arnhem Land life. 
The aborigines were content to regard Badu, inhabited at that stage by people whom 
they considered to be in many respects not unlike themselves, as a resting place for 
their ‘jiritfa dead. 

Songs tell of native villages ; of hut building, coconut palms and exotic foods ; 
of beaches fringing islands with running fresh water streams and coral reefs ; of the 
local dancing ; and of the marine animals, fish and so on caught by these islanders. 
The latter, too, are said to be constantly manipulating clouds and wind to send over 
to the mainland people ; while at the time of the north-east winds, just after the wet 
monsoonal season, coconuts, cones, long pods, bread-fruit and timber, with occasional 
canoes (including some of the outrigger variety) are washed up on to the mainland 
beaches, and are said to have been sent by the spirits that inhabit Badu. The 
coconuts are often still edible, and arrive in hundreds, so that the aborigines appreciate 
this particular offering ; the canoes are highly prized for their wood, which goes to 


* The old people called New Guinea ‘Maka:rngu, meaning ‘‘ another end.” 


* This island is called by the aborigines ‘Mudilnga. There is occasionally some confusion 
here with an unidentified island said to be away “‘ past the top of the Wessels.” 
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make sacred ‘rayga emblems ; and the long pods containing “ nuts”’ are used for 
children’s rattles. 

The songs contain the names of various male and female spirits (called ‘ma:g21), 
of which the two illustrated here are well known. 

The first wooden figure (Plate I, figures 1 and 2, front and side view), made 
by the artist ‘Muygoraui, a 'Gumaitf-speaking man, represents a female spirit known 
as ‘Duriduri (meaning “ for spearing turtle”); but her name is sometimes used 
collectively, in reference to a whole group of male and female ‘m2:g21 living at Badu. 
Their alternate names are ‘Du:r2d3zini (also referring to turtle spearing), ‘Ki:19:r2 
(meaning ‘‘ standing sideways when looking at the turtle ’’), ‘Wuramala (‘‘ spearing 
the turtle ’’) and ‘Ba:baijili (the “‘ singing ’’ name for “ hunting the turtle ”’). 

This particular Badu spirit is decorated with “ young” ‘darapu clouds, which 
she sends to the mainland aborigines ; while her stomach is distended from having 
eaten too much. The figure is carved from a light “ milk’’ wood, its size being 
18-25 inches in length ; 4-25 inches, diameter of its head ; 2-5 inches, width across 
shoulders ; and width of trunk from stomach to back, 4 inches. The surface of the 
figure has been incised with the ‘darapu cloud design and then smeared with red-ochre, 
the incisions filled in with white pipe-clay on a background of red, the triangular 
clouds fringed with yellow ochre ; lines not within the triangles represent rain, while 
the figure’s eyes are filled in with white ochre. 

The second figure (Plate I, figure 3, front view) is also a representation of the 
female spirit, ‘Duriduri, and was made by the artist ‘Bunuygu, who is a 'Gumaitf- 
speaking man. The whole body of the figure, both front and back, is incised and 
painted with white, red, yellow and black ochres ; the face itself, however, is plain, 
and merely ochred. 

The design on the body represents the ‘darapu “ young’”’ clouds, which are 
usually sent by this spirit. The triangles are the clouds (for example, those on the 
figure’s neck, which are coloured red, yellow and black, fringed with white, have 
horizontal lines between that and are incised and filled in with white, on a red back- 
ground) ; and the vertical lines at the back of its head represent hair. Below the 
V-cut shoulders the first row of triangles (clouds) is coloured alternately yellow and 
black ; the second row, alternately black and red; the third row, alternately black 
and yellow ; then diagonal bands representing rain ; fourth row, alternately red and 
yellow ; fifth row, alternately black and yellow ; diagonal bands of rain ; and sixth 
row, yellow, red, yellow, black, red and black; then more rain. The pubes are 
blackened, while the vertical design on thighs and legs represents rain falling from 
the clouds and streaming down the Spirit. The obverse of this figure is similar to the 
front. This figure is also carved from the light ‘“‘ milk ’’ wood, its size being 30°75 
inches in length ; 4 inches, diameter of its head; 5 inches, width across shoulders ; 


and width across trunk, 3°5 inches. 
AA 
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For a sample of the Badu Song Cycle, the opening song of this series has been 
selected. But to appreciate the real beauty of such songs it would be necessary to 
present all of them in sequence, a measure not possible here. 


(The following is the first song of the Badu Cycle; the Spirits, ‘Duriduri, are 
paddling along.) 
Song : 
‘bili ‘gulk‘yali "kauwu:lomana ‘bili ‘ma:gn ‘du:wala/ 
because come on, we paddling along because spirit that/ 
‘Ricla:va ‘duriduri ‘du:redzint ‘ba:baijilt ‘wuramala ‘ka:rmali 
Spirit(1) Spirit Spirit Spirit Spirit Spirit 
‘kauwu:luma'mard 31 / 
paddling along/ 
‘marayalana ‘nagu ‘du:wala ‘du:ygan ‘lambu 


they get that canoe that canoe “ long-nosed ’’ canoe(2) 
‘marwala'y1:ra:ra ‘guraruraijun / 
flat part of the paddle, put on paddling/ 
"yt:van'mard 31 "Rili:jun *gwu:rma/ 
dipping paddle along “side down ’”’(3) pushing water along(4)/ 
‘li:kan'yu:lkama = ‘gwu:rma ‘mainmak'dayala/ 
sticking elbow out pushing water along shining in the sun(5) / 
‘ynwund3;a «= ‘marwala ‘yt-ran'mard 31 ‘birand 3a:r1 


canoe’s prow flat part of the paddle dipping paddle along “ singing ’’ name 
‘dararnya ‘la:datjt/ 
for paddle paddle _paddle/ 
"katjuygi ‘kauwu:luyala ‘ru:ran‘ya:'mard3i 
movement of paddling paddling holding paddle while standing and 
‘mul2:wutun ‘marwala ‘yi:ra:ra/ 
paddling along sound of paddling(6) flat part of the paddle put on/ 
"yara:rariju ‘da:kalyaiju ‘yalgunmaiju 
to the place at ‘Badu into the Islands past the top of the Wessels(7) 
‘dzinimaretju ‘gucra:ri.ju ‘gumattf{yerju/ 
to ‘Badu to ‘Badu to the country of the ‘Badu ‘Gumait/(8) / 
‘ba:ndaijilju ‘daygaijilju 'walworaiju 'mudilyaiju 'marwazralbaiju ‘dzila:ri:ju 
to ‘Badu(g) to ‘Badu to ’Badu to ‘Badu _ to ‘Badu to ‘Badu 
‘do:mbaiju ‘ba:ndayu ‘wa:rnju/ 
to ‘Badu to “Badu to ‘Badu/ 
‘marwala ‘gurarurnjun '‘matand 3a 
flat part of the paddle paddling flattened end of the paddle(ro) 
‘gu:lu:ricjart ‘jt:mundu ‘birand3a:ri 
flattened end of the paddle flattened end of the paddle paddle 
‘mutila "kaijuygt ‘rucrucki ‘yi:ra:ra/ 
flattened edge of the paddle movement of paddling paddling put on/ 
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‘ma:ka:rlila ‘bulaluyarayju ‘yalgunmaiju / 
towards that place at New Guinea(11) to ‘Badu past the top of the 
Wessels / 
‘kila:jun ‘kalwu:luma ‘ra:ratiri ‘kauwu:luma ‘mayan‘ya 
‘side down ’’(3) paddling(1z) side down paddling(12) like cloud 
‘ja:ga:rman / 
“take part for ’’/ 
‘kali:thirya ‘ba:la:y9 ‘Ranalwi:ra ‘wu:lpundu:na ‘d3ilari:na 
big yellow cloud yellow cloud cloud cloud cloud 
‘ja:ga:rmayja ‘barkuna ‘band3ilbuyala/ 
“take part for”’ long way the paddle was moving/ 


‘nagu 'md:griwa ‘ka:rmali:wa = ‘wuramu:lau'wa 'ba:baijili:wa 
canoe of the Spirits (of that Spirit) (of that Spirit) (of that Spirit) 
'ki:lo:v9:wa ‘duriduriwa ‘du:vadziniwa/ 
(of that Spirit) (of that Spirit) (of that Spirit) / 
‘mayan ‘nayala 'reiu:lkuyet 'bo:alawalju ‘dzinht:jaraiju 
clouds saw right in the sea way out at sea way out at sea 
‘ga-laletju ‘mirau'wuruyaiju ‘wo:ryaiju ‘kana: bimetju 


way out at sea right out at sea right out at sea right out at sea 
'‘malana:d3i:ju = "ba:lawa:lju/ 
right out at sea right out at sea/ 
"Rili:jun "kauwu:luma ‘li:kan'yu:lkama —‘gi-r‘girjun 
“side down ’’(3) paddling(12) sticking elbow out standing up paddling 
‘kauwu:luma/ 
paddling / 
‘barkuna ‘nagu 'md:gnwa ‘du:radziniwa = ‘duriduriwa "ki:lo:ru:wa 
long way canoe of the Spirits (of that Spirit) (of that Spirit) (of that Spirit) 
‘wuramu.lau'wa/ 
(of that Spirit) / 


‘du:ygan ‘nagu ‘lambu ‘nagu ‘dingt ‘bilt 

canoe canoe “long-nosed”’ canoe(2) canoe dingy(13) because 
‘ma:gnwa:r ‘du:wali ‘ba:baijili:wa:r/ 
belong to Spirit that (of that Spirit) / 

‘kauwu:luyala ‘marwala ‘yi:ra:va ‘matin 

paddling flat part of the paddle put on paddle 
‘ys:ruwond 311 puya:la/ 


canoe was splashing the water/ 


Notes to the above Song: 
(1) Male and female Spirits from Badu; this name means “ good hunting for 
turtle.” 


(2) Of the outrigger canoe. 
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(3) I.e. the native stands upright in the canoe and uses his paddle as if poling ; he 
paddles first on one side, then on the other. 

(4) Ie. with the paddle. 

(5) The wet paddle, as it is lifted from the water, shines in the sun. ‘Mainmak 
has also the general meaning of “ good.” 

(6) The constant dip and wash of the paddle in the sea. 

(7) The Spirits paddle along past the Wessel Islands, and then strike north-east 
towards ‘Badu. 

(8) The ’Gumaitf'mata (linguistic group) of the mainland has its counterpart in 
‘Badu, and is called by the same name. It is to this place that the ‘Gumaitf 
spirits are said to go. 

(9) Meaning, “ the place of the wind.” 

(10) Dipping first into the water. 
(rr) The southern coast of New Guinea, above Torres Strait Islands. 

(12) While standing. 

(13) An English word which has been included in this cycle within recent times. 


General Rendering of the above Song : 


“Come on, we'll paddle along,” the Spirits are saying. 

Kiloro, Duriduri, Duradjini, Babaiyili, Wuramala, Karmali, all go paddling 
along. 

They take that long-nosed canoe . . . and paddle along through the water. . . 

Standing, they pole with the paddle, pushing the water, 

With arms flexed, paddling. The wet paddle gleams in the sun. 

The canoe prow cleaves the water ; the paddle is rhythmically dipping. . . 

The paddle keeps moving; the sound of pushing the water... 

To the Islands of Badu, past the Wessels to Badu, to the land of the Badu 
Gumaitf... 

Up to the Islands of Badu... 

The flattened end of the paddle moves, dipping, pushing the water. . . 

Towards New Guinea, to the Islands of Badu, past the top of the Wessels ; 

Standing, paddling from side to side, just like the moving clouds ;(a) 


The large yellow clouds, that form and reform in the distance, like the movement - 


of paddling. . . 
From the canoes of those Spirits—Karmali, Duriduri, Duradjini. 
“ We saw the clouds, far out at sea. . . a long way out on the water. . .’’(b) 


Standing, with arms flexed and paddling from side to side. . 

Far out, in those Spirits’ canoes—Duradjini, Duriduri, Kiloro, Wuramala ; 
Canoes belonging to Spirits, belonging to Babaiyili. . 

The paddle dips into the water, and sends the canoe splashing forward. . . 
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Comments to the above : 


(a) The graceful arm movement of the paddler, the constant dip of the paddle 
and the spray resemble clouds being sent out from the ‘Badu Islands to the Australian 
mainland. 


(b) The Spirits talk. 


The purpose of the wooden figures of ‘Duriduri, illustrated in the accompanying 
Plate, has already been noted,® together with mention of their manufacture. 

‘Badu carved wooden figures of this type were used as ‘wuramu ‘“‘ Collection 
Men ”’ ; they were of a secular nature, and used in the main camp during ceremonies. 
As will be mentioned later, these wooden figures have not been introduced from 
the Torres Strait Islands, but are probably of Indonesian origin. It is the habit 
of north-eastern Arnhem Land aborigines to make representations of people they 
have seen or heard about, or those appearing in the non-sacred and sacred song 
cycles ; for example, Macassans, Dutchmen, Badu Islanders, Ancestral Beings, and 
Spirits. 

This whole subject of alien contact in the region under discussion is a complex 
one, and will be dealt with in detail in a later report. It will then be possible to 
present and discuss other Badu Spirit figures, a selection of drawings relating to the 
Torres Strait Islands, stories and dreams referring to the islands of the ‘jiritfa dead, 
and the long and elaborate song cycle of ‘Badu. It will be possible also to examine 
thoroughly the various problems connected with this alien contact. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS ARISING FROM THE ABOVE NOTES 

Some tentative conclusions, however, only will be presented here. 

1. It is not possible, except perhaps through intensive archeological research, 
to establish definitely the date when the Arnhem Landers first knew of the Islands 
of the Spirits, which are to-day termed “ Badu.” From the data obtained during 
anthropological field-work in north-eastern Arnhem Land, it is however possible to 
suggest that initial knowledge of the ‘‘ Badu” people (and here the reader must 
remember that the natives include under “‘ Badu ’’ not only Badu, Mulgrave Island, 
but other islands of the Torres Straits and the southern coast of New Guinea) appears 
to have been acquired some time after the first visits of Macassan and Malayan 
voyagers in (perhaps) the early sixteenth century. 

In the trilogy comprising the major ‘jiritf/a moiety Song Cycles, the ‘Baijini 
cycle comes first, the Macassan second, the ‘Badu third.* After this trilogy follow 
two modern cycles, dealing respectively with Japanese and European (especially 


5 For these aspects the reader is referred to the following two articles: R. and C. Berndt, 
op. cit., Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 309-314, and article for publication in American 
Anthropologist. 

6 Vide R. and C. Berndt, ‘‘ Secular Figures of North-Eastern Arnhem Land,” and “ Discovery 
of Pottery in North-Eastern Arnhem Land.” Reports prepared for publication. 
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Air Force) contact. These last two are said by the natives to be distinct from the 
first three, and of very recent origin. And the order of these five cycles, according 
to native informants, represents the historical sequence. Moreover, in relation to the 
possible duration of the aborigines’ knowledge of ‘Badu, it may be noted that the 
Spirits which appear in the ‘Badu Song Cycle are themselves ‘woya:r beings ; these 
are ancestral spirits who lived in the Dreaming era. That is, with the passing of 
time, historical characters have become identified with mythical beings. This 
should provide some clue to the fact that the aborigines had relatively early ideas, 
if not accurate knowledge, of these alien ‘Badu people. 

One may suggest, then, that inhabitants of the north-eastern Arnhem Land coast 
did, before this century, know something about “ Badu”’ natives; the aborigines, 
through their contact with Indonesian voyagers, had their horizons broadened, and 
it was through this contact that they came to formulate certain ideas concerning 
“ Badu ”’ and its people. 

At a much later date ‘‘ Badu” people visited the north coast of Arnhem Land, 
under contract with Europeans and Japanese, so that certain aspects of the ‘‘ Badu ” 
Song Cycle were probably elaborated, and all the islands of the Torres Straits and 
southern New Guinea were (for convenience) collectively termed “‘ Badu.” 

2. There is evidence too of the extension and elaboration of aboriginal ideas in 
relation to the Spirit Home of the ‘jiritfa dead. In some versions it is said that 
"Mudilna, an unidentified island north of the Wessels, is the Home of the Dead. 
But ‘Mudilna becomes identified with ‘“‘ Badu,” north-east of the Wessels. For 
example, also, the word ‘Ba:nda is used to identify one of the places (or islands) of 
the Torres Straits. It is possible that this word ’Ba:nda refers to the Banda Sea and 
to the islands of Aroe, Ewab, Tanimbar and so on ; but present informants deny that 
this is so, and insist that the ‘Ba:nda of the ‘‘ Badu’ Song Cycle is in the Torres 
Strait Islands. This whole aspect will later be dealt with in detail, together with 
aboriginal charts of these regions. 

At present, however, the topic raises some pertinent points, such as the extent 
of the knowledge diffused among these aborigines through their contact with alien 
groups on adjacent islands. 

It seems possible, according to data contained in initial parts of the ‘‘ Badu” 
Cycle, that the aborigines classified not only the Torres Strait Islands but the southern 
coast of New Guinea (i.e. Dutch New Guinea and Papua—e.g. Frederick Hendrik 
Island, etc.) as ‘‘ Badu,” or ogirinally as ‘Maka:ryu, ‘‘ another end.”’ 

This classification divided the alien world, as known to them, into two categories : 
to the north-east was ‘‘ Badu,” which as now used by the north-eastern Arnhem 
Land natives, is a collective term. To the north-west was ‘‘ Macassar.”’ For this 
purpose the latter included the Celebes and surrounding islands, so clearly defined 
in the great ‘‘ Macassan’’’ Song Cycle. 

3. Natives of north-eastern Arnhem Land came into contact with “ Badu” 
people through their association with Macassans; i.e. through working on their 
ships as members of the crew, and going with the Macassans to “‘ Badu.”’ 
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This form of contact apparently took place prior to intensive white infiltration 
of the Torres Strait Islands, so that the aborigines who came into contact with 
Torres Strait Islanders were able to see something of their cultural life before its 
disintegration and consequent collapse.?_ Thus they came to incorporate records of 
behaviour, activities and material possessions in a number of songs, and these in the 
course of years developed into a Cycle. In the same manner Spirits of the myth- 
ological Dreamtime period from the Australian mainland were projected into the 
‘Badu ” theme, or other Spirits were inspired by the alien people themselves ; and 
through this concept, the idea of the ‘jiritfa Home of the Dead grew and became 
established. 

Aborigines had far more detailed knowledge of ‘‘ Macassar’’ than of “ Badu,” 
for their visits to the former place were more frequent and seem to have made a 
greater impression on their minds. These Indonesian people had an important 
effect on the economic and social life of the mainlanders; they were associated 
with trade and barter, and with a wide range of material goods. But the inhabitants 
of ‘‘Badu’’ remained remote. The Aborigines were not concerned with them 
economically, and had only a superficial idea of their life ; their knowledge, such as 
it was, was gained from visits as members of Macassan crews, and from their own 
interpretation of what they had seen. 

4. In reference to the carved wooden figures representing “‘ Badu ’’ Spirits, it 
should be noted once more that these (and others) were not inspired by Torres Strait 
workmanship. The aborigines probably derived their knowledge of making such 
wooden figures from Indonesia—from Macassan grave posts, or from effigies seen on 
their visits to the East India Islands. The ‘wuramu figure (described in some detail 
elsewhere)® is the probable antecedent of both secular and sacred figures, now an 
integral part of aboriginal ceremonial life in this area. 

Aborigines have been in the habit of making these figures in the likeness of 
Ancestral Beings, Spirits or historical characters (e.g. Macassans and Dutchmen) ; 
but modern Asiatics and Europeans, such.as traders, missionaries and officials, have 
not yet been included. An exception is the recent addition of a Japanese head carved 
in wood, but no ceremony or ritual is attached to this. 


* Vide A. C. Haddon etc., Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits, Vol. I, 1936, e.g. p. 18; A.C. Haddon, Head-Hunters, Black, White and Brown, Thinkers’ 
Library, No. 26, 1932, p. 22 et passim. On page 38, for instance, in reference to cardboard models 
that had been made for him of certain old masks, he says: ‘‘ The ceremonies had not been held 
for a quarter of a century, the people are all Christian . . . We had many male visitors to see the 
masks, and it was quite pathetic to see the expressions of pleasure tempered with sadness mani- 
fested by the old men. They shook their heads and clicked, and even the tears started to their 
eyes. Ichabod!’ References to Badu are on, e.g., pp. 84-87. Vide also G. Peel, Isles of the 
Torres Straits, Sydney, 1947, pp. 82-83, et passim. The Cambridge Expedition was in 1898. 


®Vide R. and C. Berndt, ‘‘ Secular Figures of North-Eastern Arnhem Land,” for publication. 
The ideas associated with these ‘wuramu figures are said to relate partly to certain Hill tribes 
of the Celebes who raided Macassan settlements; they refer also to the Customs officials at 
Macassar, who were said to collect dues from the praus that had returned from trading on the 
north Australian coast. During the Aborigines’ secular ceremonies in which these figures are 
used, members of the performing group move through the main camp picking up various articles 
and personal belongings, which they keep as payment for their singing and dancing. 
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There seems to be little doubt that the present practice of carving wooden 
figures in north-eastern Arnhem Land is of ‘wuramu (Macassan) origin; that this 
practice has through the passing of years been extended to commemorating other 
historical and spiritual beings ; and that these figures have been classified by the 
aborigines as being alternatively of sacred or secular usage. This is apparent from 
the Macassan Song Cycle, where their use is mentioned, as well as from certain 
drawings executed by native informants. On the other hand, the ‘“ Badu” Song 
Cycle makes no mention at all of carved wooden figures, and natives insist that it has 
never done so. Figures of ‘‘ Badu’ Spirits have been made, just like those of other 


Spirit and Ancestral Beings, but their original source is to be found in the Macassan 
‘wuramu. 


5. Later, when it is possible to set out all the songs of the great ‘jirit/a trilogy, 
comparison will be attempted of the ideas and details that they express with those 
of the people of the East Indies and of “‘ Badu.’’ For example, it will be of value to 
compare the details of ‘‘ Badu ”’ native life as set out in the “‘ Badu ”’ Cycle with those 
mentioned by A. C. Haddon in respect of the Torres Strait Islanders,® and by J. Van 
Baal and P. Wirz in relation to the Marind (South Netherlands New Guinea). 
This will probably reveal facts concerning which our data are at present inadequate. 


6. The “ Badu’’ Cycle means to the north-eastern Armhem Land people an 
extension of everyday local interests and a widening of horizons; it has enhanced 
their ability to absorb new (alien) ideas, so necessary to a deeper understanding of 
their own social life and behaviour. The incorporation of “‘ Badu ”’ concepts (how- 
ever inaccurately these may be expressed from our point of view) shows the relative 
pliability of the north coastal aborigines’ cultural life, and the elasticity of their social 
behaviour. 

The development of the ‘‘ Badu ” Song Cycle brought in its train a concept of a 
Land of the Dead (possibly an extension of an original idea localized north of the 
Wessels), an array of Spirits, and some of the ritual and ceremony that are associated 
with death (for many of these songs are used during the performance of mortuary 
rites). 

This Cycle gave inspiration for additional wooden figures that could be used in 
the (secular) ‘wuramu “‘ Collection-Man”’ ceremony; and it established a definite 
place of origin for all the coconuts, nuts, cones, timber, canoes and so on which, at 
the appropriate season (when the wind is in the north-east, after the north-west 
monsoon, before it swings round to the south-east), make their appearance on the 
coast. The aborigines look forward to this period, and view these objects as an 
offering or gift to themselves from the ‘woya:r Spirits of ‘‘ Badu,” as well as from 
spirits of their dead ‘jiritfa relatives and ancestors resident there. A ‘Gumaitf 


*A. C. Haddon, op. cit. 


10P. Wirz, Die Marind-anim von Hollandisch-Sud-Neu-Guinea, Hamburg, I, i, ii, 1922; 
II, iii, iv, 1925; J. Van Baal, Godsdient en Samenleving in Nederlandsch-Zuid-Nieuw-Gutnea, 
Amsterdam, 1934 (reviewed by A. Capell, Oceania, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 370-374); A. C. Haddon, 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. I, 1935, pp. 251-265. 
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informant briefly summed up the situation: ‘‘ They send us all these things, and in 
return we send them the spirits of our dead.” That is, there is a certain reciprocity 
between the Spirits of ““ Badu” on one hand, and the mainland aborigines on the 
other. The former send these objects and food by means of the sea currents, as 
well as the north-east winds and clouds etc.; and the latter return these “ gifts ” 
by means of the spirits of their dead, by the performance of ceremonies and by the 
singing of songs. 

7. One other aspect too needs further consideration : the likelihood that isolated 
alien people have drifted (through storm, or in search of adventure) to the north 
coast. This receives some mention in various ‘‘ Badu ” stories, where it is said that 
people in “‘ Spirit Canoes ’’ have landed (or been washed up) on the north coast 
with the seas bringing the coconuts etc., and have been either killed, or absorbed into 
the social life of the aborigines. This spasmodic form of contact should not be 
under-estimated in a region such as the north coast of Arnhem Land, for it may have 
served to introduce certain features of modern aboriginal cultural behaviour and 
ideology. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 











DISTRIBUTION OF LANGUAGES IN THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS, 
NEW GUINEA 


By A. CAPELL 


INTRODUCTION 

HE Central Highlands of New Guinea form an area that is more or less isolated 

geographically by ranges of mountains. Only towards the west is it open to any 
extent. This area has been known only for the last fifteen years, since preliminary 
surveys by air and on foot and government posts began to be established. The 
languages of the area have not yet been fully recorded, and only a few notes on them 
have been published, and these chiefly concerning the more westerly groups; on 
the eastern half nothing has hitherto been written. The following notes on the 
distribution of languages in this part of New Guinea are designed to fill the existing 
gap in knowledge of the area, at least temporarily, until fuller studies can be made. 
They are the result of a short survey made in August and September 1947 by the 
writer on behalf of the Department of Education in New Guinea, and financed by 
the Administration, to whom the writer’s thanks are offered. The primary aim of 
the survey was therefore to prepare the way for vernacular education, but this 
meant of course the collecting of such material as was possible in the time on the 
languages themselves. This information, though necessarily incomplete, is sufficiently 
accurate to form a basis for the classification which is here put forth. 


From the point of view of geography, the Central Highlands fall into three 
divisions, Eastern, Central and Western. Each of these is divided from the others 
by the natural barriers of mountain ranges. The valley itself is between 4,000 and 
5,000 feet above sea level ; some of the mountains are 12,000 or 13,000 feet high. 
In the eastern section the Ramu River takes its rise, flowing first east and then 
north, turning north-west only after it passes out of this region altogether. Else- 
where the valley is fairly well closed in. The peoples, therefore, have a character 
of their own, shown both in appearance and culture, as well as in language. Many 
of the tribes are as yet very little known and as yet not fully under control. The 
region is divided into two sections ; the A section is open to Europeans as “ safe ” ; 
the B sections cannot be entered without a permit. To the west, the Wahgi Valley 
is not so enclosed as the more eastern parts, and west of the Hagen Range the 
mountains largely cease to be a barrier. 
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TABLE OF LANGUAGES OF THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS 


(Note.—‘‘ Unplaced ”’ in this table means that no information was gained, 
and does not refer to any peculiarity of the languages themselves.) 


EASTERN GROUP 


A. Agarabi B. Forei C. Gadsup 


Taiora Binumarian 
Unplaced : Jababi. 


BENABENA GROUP 


A. Kamano (Kafe) B. Sua Unplaced: Lagaria 
Hofaya Lambau 
Gafuku (dialects : Gama, Asaro, etc.) Gurumba 
Kofena 
Gabetiufa 
Jabijufa 


Jamafe or Siane 


CHIMBU GROUP 


A. Tjuave B. Dom C. Gende 
Sinasina Boumai 
Kuman 


(None unplaced.) 


WESTERN GROUP 


A. Kuno B. Aua C. Wabag: Tsaya. 
Wagamp 
Nangamp 
Hagen dialects 


All the languages in the area are “‘ Papuan,” that is to say, non-Austronesian. 
Melanesian languages reach as far as the head of the Markham Valley, and Atsera 
extends as far as the village of Bumbum—farther than has been previously reckoned. 
The most interesting feature of the languages throughout the Central Highlands is 
that however different their vocabularies, the grammatical structure is the same 
in essentials throughout, from Finschhafen on the eastern coast of the Huon Peninsula, 
to a point west of Wabag, not yet defined. The essential features of grammar recur 
with almost monotonous regularity from language to language, and these features 
are the same in general outline as in Kate and Ono, of which grammars have already 
been published.1 The same grammatical structure reappears also in the north, 
for instance, in Amele, spoken inland from Madang, and in this direction the extent 
of the language-group is still unknown. 


? For Kate, see G. Pilhofer, ‘‘ Formenlehre der Kate-Sprache,” Zeit. fiir Eingeborenensprachen, 
1928, and for Ono, G. Wacke, ‘“‘ Ono Grammatik,” in the same journal for 1929. 
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Within the valley area itself there is a certain similarity also in vocabulary from 
language to language, so that it is right to speak of the languages of the Kainantu 
and Goroka areas as ultimately forming only two groups, represented by the Agarabi 
and Kamano languages respectively. Beyond Goroka, the Chimbu group shows a 
clearer break, but is itself related to the languages farther west. The Wabag end of 
the highlands stands farthest apart in vocabulary. Just how far forms of the Wabag 
speech extend westwards is still unknown, but it seems tolerably safe to say that the 
grammatical type ends wherever this boundary proves to be, for in the far west 
the Telafomin and related languages show an entirely different type. 

This paper is divided into three sections: (1) Phonetics, (2) Grammar and 
(3) Vocabulary. Part III consists of a comparative vocabulary of most of the 
languages mentioned. Part II is necessarily only an outline, but it is sufficiently 
full to show the structures of the languages. Part I rests entirely on personal 
observation by the writer, and does not always agree with the results reached and 
spellings used by the missionaries at work in the region. The help of the missionaries 
has been most useful in Part II, and in fact without that help the work could not 
have been done so well in the available time. They are not, however, committed 
to interpretations here made of the facts they have helped to uncover. 


PART I. PHONETICS 

The outline of phonetics here rests on the writer’s personal observation, but as 
it was not possible to take the apparatus of experimental phonetics on the journey, 
detail is not to be expected. A broad line of demarcation can be made in the phonetic 
structure of the languages at just the same point as it has already been made in the 
grammar and vocabulary, viz. at the western end of the Goroka Valley. For instance, 
in the eastern half of the area the glottal stop plays a large part in the phonetic 
structure of the languages ; from Chimbu westwards it does not occur. The peculiar 
lateral plosives found in the western languages do not occur east of the Chimbu 
divide. 

The table following sets out the sounds which are found in the languages of the 
Central Highlands as a whole. Comment on them follows. 








Vowels 
Front Mixed Back 
Close .. gh ds i (#é) u 
I v 
Half-close a ¥% e (6) 0 
Half-open * in € 9 
Open .. “ vs a (a) 
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Consonants 
Labial Dental | Alveolar | Palatal Velar Glottal 

Plosives .. p, 6 t d (tj, dj) k, g ; 
Nasals_.. m (n) n nj Y 
Laterals— 

Plosive .. ‘. £ L 

Fricative a | i] 
Fricatives v | f 7 (¢) w, %, Y h 
Rolled ee | r, 7 
Sibilants .. | | S, 2 | | 











On the majority of these symbols no great comment is needed. The relaxed 
i and « seem to occur in unaccented syllables. Neither does there appear to be 
semantic value in the distinctions between e« and e, 9 and o. For convenience’s 
sake the distinctions will not be observed in this paper. Similarly a represents a 
retracted a that occurs chiefly before w, and that also can be disregarded here. The 
mixed vowels do, however, call for a word of comment. The occurrence of ii is 
very doubtful, at least to the ears of the present writer. It has been recorded in 
Chimbu and Middle Wahgi languages by the Roman Catholic Mission. In the case 
of Chimbu I personally hear rather iu, tu, and even the Mission writes as a rule ii, 
as e.g. na kitirika, 1 don’t know. In Middle Wahgi (Nanamp), mim has been written 
for the 3rd singular present tense of the verb “ to be,” but the writer himself admits 
that in slow, deliberate pronunciation the word sounds more like moim, which is 
also etymologically preferable. The symbol 6 is a compromise, used here on account 
of typographical difficulties. Actually, it is an unrounded 0, somewhat advanced 
towards the mixed position. Neither mission has written it satisfactorily. The 
Roman Catholic Mission has not heard at all, and writes e; the Lutheran Mission 
has heard it but has not decided how to spell it. By reason of lack of characters on 
the typewriter, they are using x, which obviously cannot be final. Thus “eat” 
(e !) appears in the two scripts as neye, nxjx, for what is here written néj6. They 
sound is limited to the Middle Wahgi and Mt. Hagen languages: even west of that 
point it does not occur. 

The consonants require a little more comment. The plosives are straight- 
forward. The d is usually farther back than ¢, but not always, and m usually agrees 
with the din a given language. The palatal plosives are of rather doubtful occurrence, 
although in the west both Missions have written them. Actually it seems better to 
regard them as parts of a ¢tphoneme. In Mt. Hagen, ‘‘ To-morrow”’ is utima, 
uidima, uitjima, uidjima, according to different listeners. My own feeling is that 
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, 


there is actual variance. I recorded “ quickly” as tégérég and tjigirig from one 
speaker within the one session. A district name which seems to me normally Digé 
is mostly heard as Djigé by whites of the locality. There seems to be real variation 
within the limits of the phoneme, and I suspect that a kymograph might show that ¢ 
is really a devoiced d. There is considerable need for experimental investigation of 
sounds west of the Chimbu Divide. The glottal stop is characteristic of all the 
languages east of the Chimbu ; west of the Divide it is not found. In the languages 
of the eastern half, it may occur medially or finally, but rarely initially. It may occur 
as much before another consonant as between vowels. There is here a distinction 
from Kate, where it does not seem to be found between vowels, but only before 
another consonant or in a final position. The nasals are self-explanatory. The 
symbol 7j is again a concession to typographical difficulties. As 7 is used for English 
y this is at least consistent. The y does not usually occur without a supporting g 
in the western languages, but is found in Dom, south of the Chimbu. In Kamano 
it is almost always supported by a following k. 


The laterals are the most difficult and characteristic sounds of the western 
languages, but again, the lateral plosives are not found in the eastern languages. 
Even in Chimbu only the velar lateral is found ; the alveolar lateral plosives are 
limited to Middle Wahgi and Hagen languages. They are not found in the Wabag 
dialects to the west. These sounds have been written ¢/, dl and gl by those who have 
heard them at all. Unfortunately the Roman Catholic Mission at Mt. Hagen has not 
heard them, and writes only / and g. As / and g do occur separately in this area, 
this is doubly unfortunate. Acoustically these sounds are not the English combina- 
tions, but are felt by the natives to be simple sounds. They are rather equivalent 
to the American Indian sounds found, for instance, in the languages of the Canadian 
west coast. Hence the symbols adopted for them here, which are those used in the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages and other American works. The escape 
of breath is much stronger than in the English él and dl. The gi-combination similarly 
is unlike the sound suggested by the English letters, and is definitely a simple con- 
sonant. I have used & for it because American Indian languages do not seem to 
have anything corresponding to it, but it stands in the same relation to L as English / 
does to French J. I have therefore used the small capital, with the stroke that 
marks the velarization in the “ dark /.”” Although in the table both L and L are 
given, once again I feel that what is heard is a devoiced sound, acoustically between 
both and liable to be taken for either at different times. Nothing seems to depend 
on a distinction between the two. It will therefore be convenient to write only L 
in this paper, for the alveolar lateral plosive, and & for the velar lateral plosive, 
instead of the di, tl and gi of the missions. None of these sounds can begin a word, 
with the exception that in the Tjimbaga dialect of Mt. Hagen a word can sometimes 
begin with zB. Here Lui, rat, answers to Medlba dialect kot. 

The lateral fricatives are worthy of note also. The unvoiced / is exactly the 
Welsh Jl. It is found west of the Chimbu only, and then only in languages spoken 
south of the Wahgi. In Dom and Boumai it replaces the £ of Kuman, and the same 
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applies in Nanamp. In fact these lateral plosives seem to be rather unstable sounds, 
It would be interesting to trace out the variations that are found in other languages. 
In some the Hagen b& is replaced by 77: so, too, Kuman kindaz, gray, becomes Gende 
kindari ; in other instances ] takes the place of this sound, and also of L. Kuno 
edjil is Hagen egiL, smoke. The palatal /j is rare, but occurs in Sinasina and Kuno, 
again as a variant of another combination. Hagen koné(j), “‘ new,’’ is Kuno koljya ; 
Kuno éoljya, “ to-morrow,”’ is Tjimbaga ta:3, and Medlba uzé. It occurs as a final 
in Sinasina kwimolj, ‘‘ to-morrow.”’ 

Of the remaining symbols little need be said. V is bilabial and not always 
easy to distinguish from w. Some missions have written v where others have w. 
F is labio-dental, but the sound is rare—chiefly in the eastern languages—and is 
rather inclined to interchange with ~. The ¢ was heard very occasionally in Aua, 
e.g. kuye¢, “ pig,” for Hagen kuy or ky. The unvoiced r (r) is found chiefly as an 
element in the ¢-phoneme, where ér is often heard at the end of a word. In this 
instance it does not need to be written, as it is only a phonemic variation. It may 
also occur finally through the whispering of a following vowel. In Nanamp, jir 
was written for Wagamp j#t, and this variant was heard in Kuno also, jir, “ tobacco.” 
In Medlba this is ton. The velar fricative y is frequent in some of the languages, but 
only as an imperfect closure of g; in a final spelling g alone will suffice. In Tsaya 
(Wabag) it was particularly common, but does not seem to carry a semantic value. 
The unvoiced x is limited to Kuman, and is the sound heard when f& occurs 
immediately before k: e.g. mot, “‘ being,’”’ but moxkwa, ‘‘I am.” In some instances 
a sort of lateral effect seems to be retained even here: opinions, however, differ on 
this point ; the Roman Catholic Mission has written alxke, ‘‘ again,’’ where the 
Lutherans do not hear a lateral element at all, and spell simply axke.* The s is 
sometimes palatalized into something closely approaching f, but, again, the variation 
has no semantic value. Sometimes a sort of ¢s-plosive, like the c in Polish, is heard, 
but this again does not call for writing by a special symbol. It is especially frequent 
in Kuman, e.g. tsirdi, ‘ what.” 

Accent is rather variable ; where it does not fall on the antepenultimate, it is 
marked in the vocabularies and sentences. Some of the languages have a musical 
intonation ; none, however, employs tone with a semantic significance. The above 
outline of the phonetic system of the Central Highlands languages will serve the 
purposes of the present paper. 


PART II. GRAMMAR 
(a) AGARABI GRouP 


The first group of languages encountered on entering the Central Highlands from 
the east may be called the Agdrabi Group. The languages of the Markham Valley— 
Laewamba and Atsera—are Melanesian ; nothing is known about those to the north 
and south of the valley, except that all seem to be non-Melanesian. In the Huon 


* They are using a g with a comma above it instead of x, but the sound intended is the same. 
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Peninsula, Kate has been known for many years, and its grammatical type seems to 
hold good through the Peninsula. This type recurs from Kamano westward with 
considerable regularity. The Agarabi languages in most regards stand outside it 
and are much simpler in structure. The only feature they share with the Kate 
group is the use, in some instances at least, of a participle that varies according as 
the subject of the two clauses is the same or different. Perhaps the most outstanding 
point of disagreement with the Kate group is that most of the Agarabi languages 
do not change the endings of the verb for person, but only for tense and mood. 

In the group are included the following languages: (1) Agdrabt, spoken by 
about 6,000 in the Kainantu district. There are dialectic variations, in which, for 
instance, ¢, #7 and s interchange. This is the language of which E. W. P. Chinnery 
(Man, 1934, No. 140) gave the first short vocabulary. (2) Taiora, spoken by about 
8,000, south of Kainantu. The first Taiora village is about an hour’s walk from 
Kainantu Government Station. (3) Foret, spoken by an unknown ‘number of 
people south of Taiora and stretching towards the Papuan border. The material 
recorded in this language is unsatisfactory owing to the short time of contact and 
difficulties of interpretation. The country is largely uncontrolled, and was not 
visited personally. Informants included a definite pygmy strain (apparently about 
4 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 8 in.) and said they had come three days’ walk. (4) Gadsup, 
spoken east of Taiora by some 5,000 people who overflow into the Markham Valley. 
(5) Binumarian, now limited practically to the village of that name and spoken by 
less than 100 people, but formerly more extensive. There are one or two other such 
dying languages in this area. No opportunity occurred to examine the language of 
the small Jababi tribe, but the suggestion from conversation is that it, too, belongs 
to this group, with Gadsup affinities. Between this group and Kamano there is a 
considerable break. 

In the tables of pronouns which follow, no attempt has been made in Agarabi 
and Taiora to distinguish inclusive and exclusive forms of the first person dual and 
plural. According to a vocabulary taken at the S.D.A. Mission, these forms exist, 
but I was unable to evaluate rightly the words given, and consider that for the 
present they are better omitted. Such distinctions have not been found anywhere 
else in the Highlands. The only medium of interpretation was Pidgin, and this 
accounts for some of the remaining uncertainties, especially the failure to get the 
third person plural pronoun in some of the languages. 

Probably all the languages possess other forms which time did not permit of 
investigating thoroughly, e.g. Agarabi te‘i-jaka, I alone ; Gadsup te-nde‘e, I myself ; 
e-nde‘e, you yourself, in which the suffix appears to be the same as that seen in 
tenti-nda‘i, it is mine. 

It should be remarked here that though these languages do indicate case relation- 
ships by means of suffixes to the noun, they do not have a separate “ agentive ” 
case, like Kate and the languages of the Kamano-Gafuku area. Thus in Kate, 
kpato foka‘, ‘‘ the dog lies down,” but Apato-tsi nave‘, “ the dog ate it.” Contrast 
Gadsup tjame wakeme, “ the dog sleeps,” and tjame neme, “ the dog eats,"’ where the 
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TABLE OF CARDINAL PRONOUNS 
































] 
Agarabi Taiora | Forei Gadsup | Binumarian 
Singular— | 
I iA te(re) | ke(ne) te(nt) ine 
2 re | are | embe(ne) ent ane 
3 .. | be's | biba | miwe(ne) went mifa as 
Dual— - 
I .. | tra‘a, teti‘a | teretanta keirai jende(ntt) ine‘ era 
2 .. | tirekana | netanta ehetanda inne‘ era 
3 .. | bekana | bitanta mintara _— ara‘anda 
Plural— | ‘ 
I .. | tectints | tinabu, | Resiwe, maju(ne) inert 
terenabu | keentasi 
2 .. | tiventi ne | Renti(ne) ehe(ne) inne e 
3 oo 4 — biga miwe(ne) — ‘aramou 
| 











use of a transitive verb does not occasion any difference in the form of the noun 
subject. Kamano, on the other hand, expresses the same ideas in the forms ka‘ra 
nebe'se and ka‘va:mo ne‘ne respectively. Moreover, the genitive relationship is very 
frequently shown by mere juxtaposition in the Agarabi group of languages ; in the 
Kamano group a case ending is used. So in Taiora, bairt gara, dog(’s) taro; bainti 
hahume, man(’s) axe. The governing noun precedes the noun governed. In Agarabi, 
however, a case form seems to be present: ijampon, aranta, boys’ legs (ijampo= 
boys). 

Possessives are not suffixed in the Agarabi group as in Melanesian languages, 
although this phenomenon occurs in the Chimbu language group and to a less extent 
in Mt. Hagen. In the Agdrabi possessives are prefixed, and while they are frequently 
the same in form as the cardinal pronoun this cannot be presumed. Thus in Ag. 
the root no, “ head,’’ becomes fe‘ ti‘no, my head ; e‘t antno (possibly an‘no should 
be written), be‘t antno (or an‘no), his or her head. The same prefixes to the noun then 
do duty for all numbers, the requisite cardinal pronoun being placed before the words 
e.g. ira‘a (n)ti‘no, heads of us two. The following example in the different language, 
will serve to show the variations : 


Person | Agarabi | Taiora | Forei | Gadsup | Binumarian 
| 
Singular 
ecibeins ecotienaili aioe + 
I | te's nti‘no | ti jeta | tst‘no | ti‘no | kta 
2 | et antno | ari jela | ena'no =| a'no | akia 
_3  _| bet anino | bidan jeta __| ano‘no | ena'no | mina kia 
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Dual 
I iva‘a niji‘no | teretanta keirai no endenti no | tne‘era kia 
jeta 
2 tireka antno | netanta jeta | kere no eketanda no | inne‘era kia 
3 bekana bitanta jeta | mintara no | jetanda no | ara‘anda kia 
antno | | 
Plural 
hee : : oa 
I | teti nti‘no tinabu jeta | kee:ntasi no | majuteno | ine‘t kia 
2 tirena antno | ne jeta | enti no — | inne kia 
3 antno | biga jeta | ti no | — | aramou kia 








The examples to hand are not always clear, and sometimes differences arise 
especially in relationship terms. Thus in Gadsup, “ father ”’ is: 


Sing. I. tents poe Dual 1. endenti poe Plural 1. majutinoti poe 
2. ena poe 2. ekendi poe 2. ekenamati poe 
3. wena poe 3. jentaja poe 3- — 

Other phrases are: ‘our children,” T. tere bainti-nti, F. kesi-ra‘a-we; “‘ our 


eyes,” T. ti-nabu-tibu, F. kee:ntd:s-ure; “my yam,” T. tere bara, F. kesi tamba ; 
“thy banana,” art eita, F. ent pe‘a; “his arrow,” T. bida beiba, F. migwent paro . 
“thy house,” T. art ’nabu, F. ent na(mpe). There is no regular form of possessive 
case in nouns; the two nouns as a rule are juxtaposed: T. mahent’ uta, woman's 
basket, F. are ti una, T. bainti ga‘u, a man’s hand, F. vaazi tia. Sometimes a possessive 
adjective is placed in front, as in T. biga ‘ora baitinti, lit. fathers their children— 
but this is rarer. 

Agarabi has a construction involving what seems to be another series of pos- 
sessives, as in tenti ja, my hand; ena ja, thy hand; bena ja, his hand. 

In some instances, duals and plurals can be shown by a suffix to the noun: 
Agar. banta, man>bantaka, two men, which is linked with kaykana, two. The 
Taiora phrase given at the end of the last paragraph but one shows a plural formation 
in bainti-nti, children. If the number is otherwise indicated the noun does not 
show it: T. mara bainti, this person>mida bainti, these persons. 

A pronoun object is prefixed to the verb in much the same way as the possessive, 
ie. a prefix of person which runs through all numbers, e.g. 


Agarabi .. t-ykame, hit me, us. tyji-me, give me, us. 
a-ykame, hit you, him, them. a-me, give you, him, them. 
Gadsup .. ti-wone-me, me sees he, etc. ti-me, give me, us. 
a-wone-‘o, you (him) see I, etc. a-me, give you, him, them. 
Taiora .. t-mia, gives me, us. 


a-mia, gives you, him, them. 
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Forei ..  tsi-mi-o, give me, us. 
na-mu-o, give you, him, them. 
Binumarian ini‘i-mina, give me. a-mi-rera, you-give-will-I. 


In Binumarian this appears to be a process limited to certain verbs only, and 
one says, e.g. ine ane afe‘a, I thee saw. In Kate and other languages of its group 
there are similar limitations as to which verbs may take the prefixes which indicate 
objects.* 


The tenses of the verb in this group of languages are as a rule not numerous, as 
they are in Kamano and the other related languages. In Agarabi, the forms may 
be illustrated by the root or-, to go: 


Imperative .. oro, go! 
Indicative— 
Present .. tet oria, I go. 
Past .. tet orem(e), I went. 
Future 1 .. tet oronte, I shall go. 
Future 2 .. tet orirumpo, I will go! 
Subjunctive— 
Present .. ted oripe, If I go. 
Participles— 
Present .. orente, going. 
Past I .. (Same subjects): orekarem(u). 
Past 2 .. (Different subjects): oribi. 


The participles are the only feature in which this group of languages agrees with 
the far larger group stretching from Finschhafen at least as far as Wabag. The 
present participle is used adjectivally : mesa kumante banta ona, (the) there sitting 
man see. The uses of the two past participles are shown in the following examples : 
be‘s orekarem’ po: nare, he having gone killed a pig ; be‘t orivi te‘t po: nare, he having 
gone I killed a pig. The difference brought about by a change of subjects between 
the two clauses is apparent. This usage is found in the Huon Peninsula and will 
be illustrated in the other Highlands languages as well. The subjunctive is shown 
in te‘t stpa oripe, ita erente, if I go away I shall come back again. The second future 
is a form used to express deliberate intention: tei orirumpo, tirekana baka, I am 
going (now), you two stay. This is as against the simple future, ¢e‘s inura oronte, 
I'll go to-morrow. 

Agarabi has also interrogative forms, given by the addition of -pi or -po to the 
statement-forms: ei oriapo? are you going? i‘a erepo? didn’t you come? 
orintenapi ? will you go? je‘ema orintenapi ? who is going with you? e‘t intipasa 
oriapo ? where are you going? ija untare:napi? did the dog bite you? et inura 


* Pilhofer, ‘‘ Formenlehre von 10 Mundarten u. Nachbarsprachen des KAte,”’ Zeitschrift 
fit Eingeborenensprachen, XVIII (1928), p. 219 ff. 
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m'arufa tone, para t‘ia erepo? you yesterday house-in-me-saw, why not did-come ? 
One suffix is not clear, but seems to express result : imura one-ku namuke, yesterday 
I saw it (but it was) bad (root one=see) ; nare-ku (m)purem’, “‘ killed,’’ seems to be 
lit. ‘“‘ struck (so that) he died” (puria=dies; mnare=struck). This form is not 
paralleled in the other languages of the group. Other examples suggest that -ku 
may be another type of past tense ending : tet osipa eoni‘u, I saw a snake (dialectic). 

The Taiora verbal system is simpler than this and forms ending in -ro appear 
to be used vaguely in an aorist sense: kuahara aniro, the wind comes (blows) ; 
e‘ara aniro, the white (man) has come ; antu amahariro, namari ga‘a-eni nare, | am 
thirsty, water I want to drink. The Tairoa verb, however, changes for person but 
not for number, like the noun when indicating possession : 

















Pronoun | 
| | Verb 
Singular Dual Plural 
I | tere teretanta tinabu | virera, “I, we two, we, go.” 
2 | are netanta ne | virai, ‘“ you, you two, you, go.” 
3 | biba bitanta biga | viro, “‘ he, she, they two, they, go.”’ 
| ! 





There is a past tense, vima, he, etc., went, but frequently this is not used : 
titonti e:enta gia viro, my friend did not go yesterday. The future is vague: hure 
te virera, to-morrow I shall go. Modal forms are fairly numerous, and await fuller 
analysis. The following are specimen sentences as given: are bati muarautu-ga‘ira't, 
are ‘utugairriaba, ‘“‘ you things if-you-steal, (I) you shall-hit. (The initial glottal 
stop is only ‘‘ developed.”) Temporal relationship of actions is expressed by baga, 
“when,”’ which takes modal forms of the verb only if doubt is raised or possibility 
introduced, i.e. only if the idea is future: baga tere eraturara, gia irira, when I talk, 
(you) don’t hear; baga namagi vima, when (he had) eat(en); but baga antra's, 
gara amia, when (he) comes, food (I) will give him; baga otu va-raba, vaga variro, 
when he got the things he went away. 


, 


Some examples suggest participial forms, but require further elucidation - 
gai‘a eiga-mage, the garden is finished ; but gat‘a eiga-ge, vaitaniro, the garden being 
finished, they will come. Verbal endings may be attached to adjectives also, e.g. 
gara ko‘e:re, good taro, but ko‘e:miro, it is good. 

In Gadsup the verb changes its endings on the same basis as in Taiora, but one 
or two examples suggest that other forms may exist definitely indicating number, 
e.g. awonenu, ‘‘ they see him,” against the theoretical awoneme. Therefore although 
the tense is here tentatively set out as in the Taiora example, it is possible that later 
study may modify it somewhat. The present tense of a-wone-, him-see-, is : 
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Pronoun 
| Verb 
Singular | Dual Plural 
I | te | jende | maju || awone‘o 
2 ent | eketanda eke || awone 
3 went | — — || awoneme 








Besides the variation on awoneme, the second person dual and plural also appears 
as awoneka, for which no explanation is yet forthcoming. The negative is expressed, 
not by a particle before the verb like Agarabi i‘a and Taiora gia, but by an infix 
before the person ending; thus w-eme, he went; w-onte-‘o, I shall not go. This 
practice will appear in all the other languages yet to be treated except those of Mt. 
Hagen district. The future tense is shown by a prefixed ka: awone ka ame, if I see 
him I'll give it to him. This may coalesce with an initial vowel in verb, e.g. kawona, 
we two shall see him. A past tense is shown in the sentences: a:ra! A:ntame 
tjendji‘o, call him! I did call him but he didn’t come. Often the “‘ present ” seems 
to be really an aorist and the same endings are used in a past sense: ende‘e mi‘no ? 
Tentipoe mi‘neme, did you make it yourself? My father made it. Sometimes 
also this “ aorist ’’ may express a future idea, e.g. teni en, ame‘o, I will give it to 
you, in answer to time, “ give me.” 

Interrogative suffixes are found as in eni newara adjena-pe ? what do you want ? 
tja:kabapi ade:kabapi ? how far is it? (lit. is it near [ijaka‘i], or far [ade:ka‘i] ?). 
It is sometimes, but not always, used with another interrogative word in the sentence, 
as in ie mi‘neina-pe ? who did it ? 

Participial constructions are not so clear in the available Gadsup material. 
The following examples are given just as they were taken down : 

(went) namandeme weme, when he had eaten he went. 

eke namandeka wone, when we two had eaten we two went. 

majune namande‘e we'o, when we had eaten we went. 

The root for “eat” is ma-. This suggests that at least when the subject does 
not change from clause to clause the “ participle’ is conjugable for person. In 
Kate this takes place in the opposite instance, i.e. when the subject does change, but 
not when it remains constant. 

In Binumarian also person is indicated in the verb, but full conjugations are 
not to hand and it is not clear whether the system of Gadsup, Tairoa and Forei is 
followed. The tenses are (1) aorist: afe‘a, I see or saw it; (2) future, afarara, I 
shall see it ; (3) a closer present, afaiva, I do see it now. The change of the initial 
vowel to indicate the object of the verb is made, as already shown. The object, 
however, is usually inserted as well: ine ane afe‘a, | saw you ; ane ine ifena, you saw 
me. The interrogative suffix is here -ni : ine iriva, I think >irina-ni ? do you think ? 
The negative, however, as in Agdrabi and Tairoa, is a particle before the verb: 
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tsi‘a amirara, I will not give. There is no set of participles as far as can be made 
out at present: oat afe‘a, auridano, when I saw him he was sick ; oat anire, koara 


ari‘a, when I came he killed a pig. 
Binumarian, and indeed all these languages, have certain compound verbs, 


noticeably those expressing fetching and removing : 


Agarabi Gadsup Binumarian 
bring .. .. bari ere mare dje mare ani 
take away .. bart ore more wo mare fua 


o” 66 , 


These are literally ‘‘ take come,” “‘ take go”’ in each instance. 
The Forei is again unsatisfactory as regards the verb, but as far as the material 
goes it points to fundamental agreement with Taiora. The verb is conjugated by 


, 


suffixes varying for person but not for number. Thus, “ go”: 




















} 
Pronoun 
Verb 
Singular Dual | Plural | 
I ke keirai keentasi | yko-ne‘t 
2 embe kere Rents | yko-ja 
3 miwa mintara | miwa yko-t 








Tenses are possibly numerous, for instance, in “I am going, you stay,” the 
rendering ke ykonete, kere miyka‘mao suggests an immediate future distinct from 
ykone ‘i. The imperative ends in -o, as in the above example, and in ¢si-mi-o, give 
me, na-mu-o, give him. “ The man killed a pig”’ is vaazi ko po:nj bainakwije, in 
which a third person past in -je may appear. The agreement in person for different 
numbers is seen in the two sentences vaazi ’nta, the man comes, and vaazi kat‘a 
anta, two men come. It is this fact that gave rise first to the thought that the verb 
was invariable for person, as it apparently was for number. 

The numerals of the languages in the Agarabi group are as follows : 


Agarabi Taiora Gadsup Binumarian 
I mana voha‘ia majat mo:(da) 
2 kaykana tara‘anta kantana a:ra 
3 kana‘manau tara‘anta voha‘ia ‘ka:more ‘aramo 
4 kami fokamifo _tara‘anta erie'wanama ‘avafa'arafa 
tara‘anta 
5 jamanapo tara‘anta manaja‘maname moda‘i sauku 
tara‘anta voha‘ia 
6 apa poukani aba‘manawumane 
7 kanokani abakarumana 
8 kana‘manau abakamoriumana 
9 kami fokamifo abaerte’wanama 
10 thamaka tijaykama 
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The higher numerals in Agarabi have been transcribed from Chinnery’s list in 
Man; he, however, writes kantmanau for the present kana‘manau—a matter of 
dialect, as both forms were recorded by the present writer from different speakers, 
The system in this language seems to be based on fours, and Gadsup shows the same 


basis. 


The following further notes in Agarabi numerals have been gathered and supplied 
by Pastor C. A. Campbell of the $.D.A. Mission at Kainantu. Slight dialectic 
differences will be observed. 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 


Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 


Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 


Fifteen 


Sixteen 


Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 


mana. 

kakana (katana sometimes used). 

kanumanau. 

kamtfo-kamifo. 

yamanapa. 

apapamanauka‘e (apapa-mana-uka‘e), uka with uyka sound (apapa 
means crossing over from one hand to next, and uka-‘e means the 
complete inclusion of the “one” of the next hand in with the 
“ five”’ of the other. “‘ Apapa-mana”’ may be used without the 
uka-‘e, the latter being understood, but it is mostly used). 

apapakauka-e (apapa-ka-uka-e). 

apapakanu-uka-e (apapa-kanu-uka-e). 

apapakamifo-kamifo-uka-e (apapa-kamifo-kamifo-uka-e). 

Tiamaka (tiamika sometimes used). 

tiamakamifomanaoruka-‘e (tiamaka-mifo-mana-oruka-‘e), oruka has 
oruyka sound ; oruka-‘e refers to the crossing over from the hands 
to the first leg. 

tiamakamifokaoruka‘e (tiamaka-mifo-ka-oruka-‘e). 

tiamakamifokanumanau-oruka‘e (tiamaka-mifo-kanamanau-oruka-‘e). 

tiamkamifotirantakamifokamifo-oruka‘e (tiramaka-mifo-kamifo-kamifo- 
oruka-‘e), oruka‘e may be left off, but is mostly used, being under- 
stood if not so. 

tiamaka-mifo-tiranta-mana-paki (mana-paki refers to the one mana, 
leg (paki), added to the fingers of the two hands, making “ 15.”’ 

tiamakamtfotirantamanapakimanauka‘e (tcamaka-mifo-tiranta-mana- 
paki-mana-uka-‘e). The uka‘e may be left off as mentioned, though 
mostly not. The second mana in “ sixteen” refers to the “‘ first ” 
of the second leg. The mana-paki meaning the first leg ‘‘ complete ” 
(all toes), the second mana referring only to the first toe of the second 
leg. 

The “ka,” “ kanumanau” and ‘ kamifo-kamifo’’ added respectively 
for the “ 17,” “ 18,” “ 19” to the “ paki ’’ mentioned above (opposite 
“sixteen ’”’). Normally the wka‘e follows in each case. 
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Twenty .. tiratamakamifo (or tirantamikamifo). The “ one” and so on are added 
to mifo. 

Thirty .. enayamaka-mifo. 

Forty .. enayamak-aratamaka-mifo. The ‘‘ one” and so on are added to mifo. 


(b) BENABENA GROUP 


It will be noticed that in this area no mountain range intervenes to separate the 
Agarabi language from those of the Benabena group, which are extremely different 
from them. Two of these languages have been studied by Lutheran missionaries, 
Rev. A. C. Ferichs (Kamano) and Rev. R. Helbig (Gafuku dialects). Their co- 
operation has very greatly simplified the collection of material in these complicated 
and difficult tongues. 

The connections between the languages of this group are close. The populations 
are comparatively dense, especially in the fertile Kémberi Valley and only slightly 
less so in the Benabena Valley. Kamano seems to be the most important language 
numerically. Its field begins only a couple of miles from Kainantu Government 
Station, and under the name of KAafe it continues through the Komberi Valley as 
far as the Dunantina River, thus passing into the Goroka sub-district as far as 
government is concerned. In the Kainantu sub-district it is spoken by some 7,000, 
and as Kafe by another large population for whom no figures are available. A recent 
article by R. Fortune gives the first notes on the social organization of these people.‘ 
The neighbouring language on the west—Hofaga (‘hofaya)—is spoken by probably 
8,000 to 10,000 people, and is closely akin in structure to Kamano, though the 
vocabulary differs considerably. To the west again, Gafuku is spoken about Goroka 
Government Station, and Gama and Kofena are hardly more than dialects of it, so 
that Gafuku is another numerically very important language. Its structure agrees 
in all essentials with that of Kamano. The same remarks apply to the numerically 
lesser groups such as Jabijufa, Kofena and others whose names will be seen on the 
map, clustering about Koroka. Certain languages north and south of this area 
could not be studied at the time of visiting Goroka, and so cannot yet be classified. 
These include particularly Lagaria, Lambau and Guruma. Lagaria lies south of the 
Purari River and may therefore be quite different from the others. Lambau may 
prove to belong to the Gafuku group, while on geographical grounds it remains an 
open question whether Gurumba ought to link up with the Benebena or the Chimbu 
languages. Beyond this point there is a transition to the markedly different Chimbu 
group, the easternmost member of which—Tjuave—will be outlined below. Sua, 
however, begins to show the characteristic possessive endings of the Chimbu-Hagen 
languages. 

The Benabena languages are all very much more complicated than the Agarabi 
or Kainantu Group. They fall definitely into line with the Kate Group in the Huon 


‘R. F. Fortune, ‘“‘ The Rules of Relationship Behaviour in one Variety of Primitive Warfare,’ 
Man, Vol. XLVII, No. 115. 
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Peninsula, not in the vocabulary but in type of morphology. Nearly every gram- 
matical form in Kate can be paralleled in these languages—and additions made. 
In all of them, the verb is the most complicated element. It changes for person, 
tense and mood through a complex variety of forms, and in some languages the verbal 
system shows considerable irregularity, e.g. in Gafuku and Asaro. Prefixes are used 
to form tenses in some instances, as well as to indicate a pronoun object ; in some of 
the languages there is an interrogative and various emphatic suffixes. The negative 
is shown by a suffix preceding that of the person and tense. Characteristic, however, 
is the fact that the second and third persons of the dual are alike, and so are the 
second and third persons of the plural. This occasionally breaks down in Kamano 
through the presence of alternative forms. The Kate-Ono system of participles— 
some variable, some invariable—is closely paralleled, though some languages show 
even more complication than KAte in this regard. 


The pronouns in certa'n of the languages are set out in the following table. It 
will be noticed that in Kofeni two sets are given. The distinction between them is 
not yet clear. 


Cardinal Pronouns 

















l l l 
Kamano | Hofaga | Kofena | Gafuku | Jabijufa 
| 
Singular— | | 
I .. | nadgara | nani | neni, neda | ne‘nisi nemo 
2 ne | kdgara | kat | get, geda | geist gemo 
3 | agara | a(g)i | et, eda | a‘ist emo 
| } | 
Dual— | | 
I | tatdgara | re‘art | vert, veda | reza | lemo 
2 .. | tandgara | retart | verate, rekeda | rekeza | Lemote 
3 .. | jandgara | etart enkeni, ekeda | keza rove 
Plural— | 
I | tdgara | varigt vre‘vist lemo 
2 .. | tamdgara vevari | vekeri, rekerida | rekerist lerimo 
3 -- | jamdgara | roevo | eykert, ekeda | ke‘ist edimo 
| | 





The next table gives the possessives in the same series of languages. In several 
there are two sets, and the general rule is that prefixes are used with names of parts 
of the body, and suffixes with relationships (e.g. Kamano mofavere-nia, boy-my) 
and some other words, such as one’s home (Kamano no-mia, house-my). Still other 
words take independent forms which are not included here, e.g. Kamano nagart kora, 
my blood. In Jabijufa the usage seems to be somewhat different, in that person is 
indicated, and not number, as in Taiora and Forei verbs, e.g. my head, nemo rite ; 
thy head, gemo ika ; his head, emo ida. The same form of the noun is used with the 
relevant pronouns before it for dual and plural persons. 
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Possessives 
Kamano Hofaga Kofena Gafuku Jabijufa 

Singular— Prefix Suffix 

I .. | na- -nia -te -‘ne nt- -le, -mi 

2 .. | ga- -yka‘a -ka (-yka) _ -ka_— -ka 

3 i a “a (-na) a- -da, -va 
Dual— 

I .. | tata-_ -ti‘a ti‘a -nte ri- -te, -te 

2 .. | tana-_ -temi‘a -tatt -ntina a- -ka, -tatt 

3 .. | jana- ~jenia itt -ina ki- -te? -tani 
Plural— | 

I .. | te Fa -te -ate ri- | -te,  -te(po) 

2 .. | tama- -temi‘a | -tirt -atina -riki- | -tepo, -tati(po) 

3 .. | jama- -jemi‘a | -tiri -‘ina ki- | -te, -tanipo 





In many cases the cardinal pronoun may precede the suffixed form (though 
naturally not the prefixed forms): Kofena, neni numuna‘ni, my house; Gafuku 
ai agisa, his or her hand. In other cases the shorter form is used: Kofena uka-ga 
noko-rovazezo, body-his he-will-wash. 

The possessives in Sua show transition to those of the Chimbu and Hagen 
languages : 1#gt—house : 

Singular I. man igina. 2. ne iginum. 3. jami igo. 
Plural I. ari igino. 2. ne tgino. 3. art igino. 

First, the fact that all three persons of the plural take the same ending, -no, is 
to be observed. The endings of the singular in Kuman are (1) -na, (2) -, (3) -e, 
-mo or -m, but in Nangamp and Hagen -nwum is found in the second person. The 
pronouns regularly precede the noun in each instance: at Hagen the genitive case of 
the pronoun is used: mémya sivan-um, thee-of father-thy. Sua, then, is clearly 
transitional. Tjuave is completely Chimbu in type and will be considered in section 
(c), infra. 

In this group of languages there is a full declension of the noun, just as in Kate. 
As in Kate also, nouns have an “ agentive ”’ case, i.e. a form used before the transitive 
verb, as distinct from that used before an intransitive verb or simply in isolation as 
when answering a question. The following comparative table will show the suffixes 
on some of these languages, side by side with those of KAte. 


Meaning Kate Kamano Gafuku Kofena 
Subject or object — — — — 
Agentive .. .. -tst -mo' -mo' -ri‘mo 
Instrument .. -tst -mo' -tonu -ri‘mo 
Possession .. ole, -‘te -mofo, -jante' -(ku)mu -mt, -kumu 

(=for) 
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Movement to... _-(0) pe" -gule -roka -raka 
Movement from .. -one‘ -fints -roti -pante 
Place, location .. -0 re, -fi -ku,-gu (in) -ku 
-ro (on) 
Along with .. he — -gt -hosa 
Without .. .. tamili -ene -gopa (leaving) -namina 
-nomuto (lacking) 
From direction .. -pe‘ne’ -roti 


Number is usually not directly shown. Examples of the case endings are seen 
in the following : Kamano, Kainantu-ti, at Kainantu ; no-m1, in the house ; Gafuku, 
kara-gi vasi, he went with the dog; kara-gopa vasi, he went without the dog—but 
karanomito, if there was no dog to take; mumuni-guti vasi, he went from inside the 
house—but gehani-roti vast, he went away from the stone ; Hofaga, kura-fina nosena‘a, 
the dog’s food; Kofena, natakumu? what for?; gi‘kumu, for you; mnumunte 
veretakati, from the direction of the house; zakahi aruva‘mo? whose girl is this? 
(Kate mo-ve naru dzi ?). 

As again in Kate, so here, adjectives may be modified in form to express various 
modifications in the qualities described, e.g. 


English Kate Kofena 
Long as as .. dzoli‘ne ha‘na 
Not so long 7" .. dzodzoli‘ne ha‘na‘ivra 
Longish .. “i .. dzolidzoli‘ne ha‘naha‘na 
Very long - .. dzolili‘ne ha‘naha‘na 


and in Kamano ja‘ja=long ; ja‘jakana=not so long. 

It is, however, the verb that calls for most attention, and even that can only be 
sketched here. As against the comparatively simple system in the Agarabi group, 
the verb in the Benabena languages is even more complex than in Kate and Ono. 
The general pattern of the conjugation in each language follows that of Kate ; here 
a Kate tense may have no equivalent and need to be otherwise expressed, while there 
a tense may appear which has no equivalent in Kate. As a general rule, person and 
number are shown in the verbal ending; this ending is preceded by an element 
showing tense or mood, and the stem of the verb remains unaltered, except that it 
undergoes a vowel change for number. The negative is often a suffix added to the 
verbal stem before the suffixes for tense and person. Prefixes are used in several of 
the languages to form a present tense. Thus in Kamano, ne- is prefixed to the verbal 
stem: megoe, I see; but ge‘noe, I saw, from root -ge-; mebue, I take, but bu‘noe, 
I took, from root -bu- ; but some forms are irregular. Some of the tenses are formed 
by adding an element not before, but after the person ending, as in Kamano erusine, 
I may take ; erusinage, I might take. In all the languages the pronoun object is 
expressed by a prefix to the verbal root: Kamano ne-m-io, me-give-thou. This 
use is akin to that of the Agdrabi group and differs from that of the Kate group 
in not being limited to certain verbs but applied equally to all. The participial 
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forms are similar in use to those of Kate but in some instances are constructed 


differently. 


A survey of the verbal formations in the different languages follows. 


(1) KAMANO CONJUGATION 
(a) Positive 























| 
| Dual Plural 
| Sing. 1 | Sing. 2 | Sing. 3 | Dual 1 | 2 and 3} Plural 1 | 2 and 3 
Present ue -ano, -ane |-te ue -a'0,-a‘e |\-une -a0, -ae 
Past -‘noe -nano ~‘ne ~‘no‘e -‘na‘e —|-‘none -‘nae 
Near future |-gahue |-gahane |-gahie |-gahu'e |-gaha‘e |-gahune  |-gahae 
Far future |-numoe |-namoe  |-nimoe |\-nu‘mo‘e \-na‘mo‘e |-numoe  |-najamoe 
Condl. pres. |-usugi |-usayki |-usigi |-usukt -usakt \-usuyki |-usagi 
Condl. perf. |-tssi(me) |-asi(ne)  |-tst(me) |-u‘ust(ne) |-a‘ast(ne)|-u'nousi- |-u‘nasi- 
(ne)| (me) 
Imperat. 
pres. ~USue -40 ~ino, -te |-usu'e 40 -usune _|-tho 
Imperat. 
fut. . |esuanki |-usuane  |-tsie -usmanki |-usa‘e  |-usanaykt |-usanae 














A continued or habitual present can be formed by combining a participle with 
the verb nehue, “‘I say.” The participial forms are best shown by examples, which 
will at the same time exemplify the finite verb endings. 

(a) Subjects alike: (i) general relations, -ta: rifi-ta, avi gdresae, having-drawn- 
water, yams ye-shall-cook ; Kainantu vu-ta uevse‘o, you both go (to) Kainantu and 
sleep there ; fenu erita ertbogorohu‘e, we took from the goods (till they were) all gone ; 
(ii) simultaneity: -eno, “while’’: papi koreno omanisine, he would have stayed 
marking paper (i.e. writing); fuka‘ neneno nevie, he went smoking tobacco ; 
(iii) duration, -‘dza: hoja eri‘dza egahae, after gardening they will come ; ja’magara 
mana‘dze jamu‘ vesesage, after sitting a while, they may go to sleep; ke huge‘dza 
ja'magara onte‘ne, when I told them they did not hear. 

(6b) Subjects changing: If I take it, it will be bad (Kate no lo-pe, sdkpoleo‘mu), 
becomes in Kamano erinesugeno‘, habija hugahe, and the participle varies for person 
and number. There are forms corresponding to the three forms for the same subject, 
i.e. general, simultaneous and durative, although (iii) was not recorded. The others 
are : 





| | | 

















Dual _ Plural 
| Sing. | Sing. 2 | Sing. 3| Dual | 2 and 3 | Plural x | 2 and 3 
i |-nesugeno' -saykeno- |-sigeno’ |-meney- _ |-sa‘keno’ |-neney- |-sanageno’ 
keno‘ | keno‘! 
il ord -naygeno’ |-nigeno’ |-hukeno’  |-nakeno‘ -naykeno' '-nageno' 
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These are characterized by the ending -geno‘ or -keno‘ and logically based on 
forms of the conditional tenses. 


(b) Negative 

In Kate there is no negative conjugation ; mi is placed before the positive. 
In most of the Central Highlands languages the negative is a particle, usually -mu- 
added to the verb stem before other suffixes. In Kamano, however, it is a prefixed 
or infixed o which has phonetic effects on the verbal stem, e.g. megoe, I see >noykue, 
I don’t see ; ment‘noe, I stay >nomunoe, I don’t stay ; enerue, I do>e‘norue, I don’t 
do; nehue, I say>nosue, I don’t say. In the past the o becomes a prefix ; in the 
present it is an infix only because the present prefix me- precedes it. So, ge‘noe, 
I saw>oyke‘noe, I didn’t see ; bu‘noe, I took >obu‘noe, I didn’t take. In the future, 
similarly, o-vese-gahie, he will not sleep ; and in other forms such as the participles, 
keri o-yke rumusine, not seeing the hole he might fall. In the conjugation with 
pronoun object prefixes the o- is still used at the beginning, e.g. naykudza o-su‘-nonae, 
why did ye not keep him ? ; 0-ykogoue, I can’t see you. 


(c) Pronoun Objects 
Pronoun objects become prefixes in Kamano, e.g. adza ne-he‘ne ? who me-hit ? ; 
ke ote-sayke ke-he:-gahae, talk not-if-you-stop, you-they-will-hit, i.e. if you don’t 
stop talking, they will hit you; ja’magara ke o-re-semi-‘ne, they not-us-addressed, 
they did not say anything to us. The prefixes are: 


Singular Dual Plural 
ae es .. Ne- tete- (e)re- 
Bs as .. ke- kese- tene- 
ae .. (none) ene ze(na)- 


In Kate only six verbs can take the direct object prefixes ; in Ono, fourteen ; 
in the Benabena languages all verbs can take them. 


(d) Other Forms 

What the Kate Grammar calls the infinitive, viz. the suffix -tso, is absent from 
the Benabena languages. The Kate sentence vena rvatso? “‘ whither to go?” 
becomes in Kamano iga manune ? “‘ whither go-we ? ”’ and fotso me ratso, “‘ to sleep 
or go on ?”’ becomes vesesuy-bi manune ? ‘‘ are we to sleep or goon?” There is, 
however, a purpose ending in -ku: mo gi-ku nehie, house to-build he-says, i.e. he 
intends to build a house ; reve eri-ku manone, firewood to-get we-go. There are also 
infixes of an adverbial nature, e.g. -bogoro-, “ all,’’ an example of which has been given 
in a previous sentence. 

What has been said regarding Kamano holds good in general outline for the other 


languages of the group. It will be sufficient therefore for the purposes of this paper 
to set out certain of the other languages more or less in tabular form. 
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(2) HéFAyA CONJUGATION 
The following table shows the verbal endings in this language. It will be 
noticed that fewer tense and mood forms are distinguished than in Kamano. 
The far future is not found, the present conditional is identical in form with the 
future. The continuous tenses are formed with the auxiliary verb ohove, “ be,” 
following a verbal stem ending in -tratohami. 











| 
Imperat. | Dual Plural 
Sing. r | Sing. 2 | Sing. 3| Dual i | 2 and 3 | Plural1| 2 and 3 

Present  |-u(ve) -a(pte) -1(ve) -u't(ve) -a'e(pie) —|-une -a(ve) 
Near past |-ku(ve) |-ka(ve) -ka(ve) |-ku‘e -ka‘e -kune _|-kae 
Far past |-hu(ve) |-aha(pie) |-wht(ve) |-uhui(ve) |-thai(ve) |-uhune |-thae(ve) 
Future |-tru(ve) |-trane -ivi(ve) |-irui(ve) |-tra‘i(ve) |-urure -\-tra‘t(ve) 
Condl. 

pres. jis the sajme as the future 
Imperat. 

pres. jtru(ve) |-t0 -40 -irui(ve) _|-trto -rure  |-40 
Imperat. 

fut. |-tunagie |-tratagthe |-tri(ve) 























The formation of the negative is different from that of the other languages in 
that it rests on a prefix of me, not an infix or a suffix. The following are examples : 


Positive Negative 
I see vs ‘2 .. mu'noyove umeyove 
He lies i - .. nohive menuhive 
Ss mr “S ue .. noruve meruve 
I say “is ba .. nohuve meru‘ove 
I said is i. .. avuhive mevu' ove 
I saw 0% * .. vuko‘ove mumego'‘ove.® 


Pronoun objects are shown in the following series attached to the imperative 
form of -mi-, “‘ give”’: 
nemijo, give me. ___re‘evijo, give us two. rivijo, give us. 
evijo, give him. etevijo, give them to. evijo, give them. 
Also in kiafu ko-hoive ? who hit you ? (sing.) ; hena‘mu me-nemu‘ane ? why did you 
not help him? The tendency to interchange m and v in this language is shown 
clearly in some of these examples. 
Participial constructions appear in the following examples: fe‘nu hito ovo 
(pronounced hitévo), goods taking come, i.e. come and bring the goods ; nosa noroto 


5 The ending -ve here and in all the conjugations in Benabena languages is not part of the 
word, but a widely used ending that seems to add emphasis ; it takes the accent and a slight rise 
in tone. A variety of beetle which comes in throngs from time to time and is much prized as 
food, is greeted with the exclamation in Gafuku, mtiwanivé, ‘‘ it is the muwan *’—the last syllable 
carrying an extra accent and higher tone. 
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viruive, after eating taro he went ; nayami‘s efitovo avi sovorarui-ve, after drawing 
water I shall cook the yams; nayami‘t nofigo pana‘i vuko‘ove, while drawing water 
I saw the boy. These still need further analysis, but appear to be radically similar 
to those of the other Benabena languages. 


(3) GAFUKU CONJUGATION 
In Gafuku the following forms are recorded, and it will be observed that a 
pluperfect tense is added to the list. In this language an interrogative form also 
makes its appearance, and before an ending beginning with -1 (as in the dual 2 and 3 
of the present tense) the root vowel of the verb becomes an 7 to harmonize with it. 
This may happen in the corresponding persons of other tenses even without an i: 
e.g. nokuve, I ate, but nikdsive, you or they two ate ; mikave, you or they ate. 








Dual Plural 
Sing. 1 | Sing. 2 | Sing. 3 | Dual 1 | 2 and 3 | Plural 1 | 2 and3 
Present _|-o(ve) -ane -a' ust -ast une 1a 
Near past |-ku(ve) |-kane -ka(ve) |-kusi(ve) |-kasi(ve)  |-kune -kave 
Far past |-kumo‘ |-kanemo‘|-kamo' |-kusimo’ |-kasimo’ |-kunemo‘  |-kamo‘ 
Pluperfect |-emo* -anemo’ |-amo‘ —|-usimo* -asimo* ~unemo’ _—|-amo‘ 
Near fut. |-to(ve) _|-tane -ti(ve) _|-t#t(ve) -ta‘i(ve) -tune -ta(ve) 
Far fut. |-tomo‘ |-tanemo‘ |-timo’ __ |-ti‘imo‘ -ta‘imo‘ -tunemo’ __|-tamo' 
Pres. 
contd. |-kaka‘ no\uve (etc.,| compou|nded with |nouve=I alm) 
Potential |-(u)rint |-tini -rine ~usivint = |-usirini — |-utirine -arini 
Imperat. 
pres. -20 -mo -1120 -tun(iz)e —|-z0 
Imperat. 
fut. |-toze -taneze |-tize -tt ‘ize -ta‘ize -tuze -taze 


























The negative in Gafuku is seen in the following examples : 


Positive Negative 
I take " a .. arenove aremuve 
Iam.. “s rh .. no(u)ve amuve 
I had been .. Fan .. numo‘ namumo' 
I ate .. rv ne .. nokuve namuku(ve) 
I ate (far past) .. .. nokumo* namumo' 
I shall eat .. pols .. natove namitove 


Here the negative appears as a suffix -mu- or -mi- added to the verbal stem before 
the person and tense endings. The interrogative adds -he, becoming -pe in the second 
person singular. The future I forms appear therefore as follows : 
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Interrogative 
Positive Interrogative Negative Negative 
Singular 1 nato(ve) natohe namitove namitohe 
2 natane natape namitane namitape 
nati(ve) natthe namitt(ve) namitthe 
Dual I .. | nati‘t(ve) nats ‘the namiti‘t(ve) namitt ‘the 
2 and 3 .. | mnata‘i(ve) nata‘the namita‘t(ve) namita‘the 
Plural 1 .. | natune natunthe namitune namitu‘he 
2 and 3.. | natave natahe namitu namituhe 

















There are object prefixes in Gafuku, and an example may be given with serero 
ameku(ve), I call him—a compound verb, changing the ending of the root in some 
forms of the dual and plural : 


Singular .. serero nemeka‘, he calls me. 
serero gemeku, I call thee. 
serero amekane, thou callest him. 
Dual serert rimikasi, they two call us two. 
serert rikimika, they call you two. 
serero kemeku, I call them two. 
Plural serert nimika, ye or they call us. 


Participial forms are numerous. 


serero kemekusi, we two call you. 
serert kimikave, they call them. 


Some are conjugated for person, e.g. nokuke, 
“T having eaten”; naminake, “‘ after I have eaten” : 




















| Dual Plural 

Sing. I | Sing. 2 Sing. 3 Dual r | 2 and 3 | Plural i | 2 and3 

i | nokuke nokanike | nokake nokusike | nokasike | nokunthke | nokaki 

ii | naminake | namoko nomoko namisi- namikt naminaki | namtki 
| nukt 








In Kate forms involving no change of subject are not conjugable ; in Gafuku 





they are. Others are shown in these examples: riki-vi-regeko vitove, you- preceding 
I-shall-go ; ipakoma ne‘nisi noutoka okave, ame‘neho nimise-rekago, ‘‘a boy me 
towards came me to saying,” i.e. a boy came and said to me. In subject change 
the participle is again conjugable : 


Singular Dual Plural 
I es .. nonugo nomusigo nonu' go 
2 én -. nonago ninasigo ninago 


3 os +. nonago ninasigo ninago 
































—) 
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There is also a parallel form nonamugo, e.g. nonugo (or nonamugo) dkave, while 


I was eating he came ; nonago dkuve, while you were eating I came. 


of negatives are to hand, but presumably they also take the infixed -mu-. 
Case endings of nouns in Gafuku have already been listed. 


expected on geographical grounds. 


(4) KorENA 
In this language the conjugation is very similar to that of Gafuku, as might be 


No examples 


The verb endings are given in the subjoined 























table. As in Kamano, the present takes a prefix: neda nontuve, past neda tokuve, 
I took. 
: ainda 
Dual Plural 

Sing. 1 | Sing. 2 | Sing. 3| Dual | 2 and 3 | Plural1/ 2 and3 
Present |-u(ve) -ane -a(ve) ~usi(ve) -asi(ve) -une -ave 
Near past |-ku(ve) -kane  |-ka(ve) |-Rkust(ve) |-kasi(ve) |-kune  |-kave 
Far past |-wvana -aina -ana ~usina -asina ~uha(na) |-ana 
Near fut. |-arosa(ve) |-arine  |-ari(ve) |-arososi(ve) |-arisasi(ve) |-arosone |-arisave 
Far future |=near futujre —vania‘zo: -a\rosavana‘zo|, etc. 
Pres. 

contd. |-aka‘noive, jetc., com|pounded |with mnoive|=I am 

Potential |-uvantina |-anitini |-antini |-usitini -asitini -untini |-atina 
Imper. -arove -20 -20 -arosi(ve) |-arizo -arone |-aro 











The negative in Kofena as in Gafuku is -mu- before the person ending : tamuve, 


I do not take, I did not take; tamorosove, I will not take, etc. 


There does not 


appear to be any interrogative suffix, but the -ve emphatic suffix is found even in 
questions, e.g. zakahosa vdrosavé? with whom shall I go? 


constructed similarly to those in Gafuku. 


The participles are 
Both types can indicate person and 








number : 
1. Same Subject 2. Changed Subjects 
Singular Dual Plural Singular Dual Plural 
I -nogeno’ ~-nokeno‘ -nog keno‘ ~nesugeno’ -meneykeno’ -nenenkeno' 
2 ~naygeno’ -nakeno* ~nageno‘ -saykeno’ -sa‘keno' -sanageno 
3 ~nageno’ -nakeno* ~nageno‘ -sigeno’ _—-sa‘keno‘ -sanageno' 











There are, however, simpler forms : nosanita toko ano, food having-taken come ; 
nosanita no-ku vd-kave, food having-eaten he-went. 
said that where a change of subject occurs the ending -voko is added to the person- 
ending of the first subject: mnoku(ve), I ate>nokuvoko, I having eaten; mosanita 
ne~me-ka-voko vdkuve, food me-given-he-having I-came. 


As a general rule it may be 
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The last example shows that a similar system of pronoun object prefixes is found 
in Kofena; from the root -me-, “ give,’”’ there come nemezo, give me; mezo, give 
him ; and with the negative suffix -m-, memo, don’t give him ; nememo, don’t give me. 
The negative imperative ending in -m-o is shown also in amo, don’ t come (ano, come) 
and namaramiro, you must not sing. 


(5) YAMAFI 


No full study of the Yamafi verb was made, but some sentences taken show 
that the structure is common Benabena: ano! come! >enaygoroe, I come; wo, 
go>naygoroe, I go; omne rikotaje anero, I take his hand and he goes ; nemaki orito 
ane ? how-many having-taken you come ? ; sondoto-mi-no, noise-not-make ; omuyga 
nowara romaija, your eye water flows, i.e. you weep; ejone, I see him; ejambe, 
you see him; kojova ejo(ve), I see snake; eygara ejane? where do you see it?’ 
rere aije, kojova ejai, two (men) are coming, snake they-will-see; mero numuna 
gofawa uto ejenat, to-morrow I am going to see a new house; «to jabo kofenune, 
(to-morrow) pig I kill; momo, give-me; ’mo, give-him ; umwa:mo, don’t give me ; 
andena uto jabo kofaije, long ago he killed a pig ; andena vaygeto jabo kofo komandona 
ove, long ago he-having-come, I killed a pig and gave you, (now) I come; nanmone, 
I cut myself. 

The following are the numerals in this group of languages. Like Kate, given 
for comparison, they rest on a basis of two, thus differing from those of the Agarabi 
Group : 








English | Kate | Kamano | Gafuku Jamafi 
1 | mo‘jaha | mogo(ke‘) | ha‘mako | rakoko 
2 | jajahe* tare | r0:st(ve) | rere 
3 | jahe’ a imo‘ | tare tst mogoke | ro:st(ve)mako reverakot 
4 | jahe & jahe‘ | taregi‘ taregi’ | ro:sivero:si rerewrere 
5 | me mo‘ | mogo naja | | 


hakene‘ 


| | 


The numeral for five usually means “‘ one hand.”” No notes were taken regarding 
ordinals and other derived types of numerals. 





A. CAPELL. 
(To be continued) 
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PART 1. INTRODUCTION 

The language dealt with in this paper was, and to some extent still is, spoken 
by a tribe of Australian aborigines inhabiting an area of 4,200 square miles extending 
from Nambucca in the south to the Clarence River in the north, and from the sea 
coast inland as far as a line from Ebor to Dumpe, with the exception of a small area 
occupied by the Jeigir between Maclean, Yamba and Wooli. The map on page 131 
gives approximately the limits of the tribe. 

The tribe as such now no longer exists, but some of the remnants of its clans 
still adhere to the old customs enough to hold periodic meetings for the initiation of 
the young men, and for corroborees. These meetings are of course kept a close secret 
from the Europeans, and disfigurements (tooth evulsion, cicatrization, etc.) are 
avoided. Nominally Christians, many of them have a hidden respect for the “ oid 
law,” and for the old men whom they remember as the leaders of tribal life in their 
youth. Some of the older men can recall the days of their youth when the white 
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men were not so numerous, and when tribal life and customs had not been destroyed. 
They speak with the greatest conviction and sincerity of the deeds of their old medicine 
men and elders, ascribing to them amazing powers of magic and endurance. The 
children, brought up in this atmosphere, assimilate enough of it to carry many of 
them through the days when they are being instructed in the Christian religion. One 
man with whom this was being discussed gave his reasons for not believing in the 
latter religion approximately as follows: ‘‘ Our God Birugan was thousands, or 
millions of years old before yours was ever thought of, and as for Jesus Christ, He 
did nothing that our ‘ clever men ’ couldn’t do, and anyway they killed Him in the 
end, so He couldn’t have been very strong after all.” 


BANDJALAQ 
LANGUAGE 





The younger people are in general ignorant of the Gumbaingar language, though 
some of them can “hear” it. Among the elders, however, a knowledge of the 
language is very common, and the frequency with which one hears it spoken is 
proportional to the distance from the nearest town. In South Grafton, where a 
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colony of them lives, Gumbaingar has been almost completely replaced by English, 
but as one gets away from the city it becomes commoner, particularly in the home. 
Very few Gumbaingars will use their own tongue in public, differing strongly in this 
respect from their northern neighbours the Bandjalan. 

It is not uncommon to find that in private a peculiar jargon compounded of 
Gumbaingar and English is spoken, especially among those having a good knowledge 
of both tongues. For example the following have been heard at various times: 
““ wana: silly-unba: all your life” (don’t be absolutely silly all your life), ‘‘ where’s 
Jack ?—Oh, he’s gone splitimbeigu wa:gei’’ (where’s Jack ?—Oh, he’s gone to split 
some firewood), ‘‘ where’s that mi:nja?”’ (where’s that what’s-its-name ?). 

The material on which this grammar is based was derived entirely from relatively 
old men or women, and frequent checks were made to ensure that their translations 
were genuine and not nonsense hastily invented to please the investigator. It was 
considered wise to do this at first, as some of the informants had not spoken the 
language for a number of years. However, experience showed it to be unnecessary. 
The sources were Jim McGrath (Nambucca Heads), Arthur Taylor (born at Nambucca, 
resident at South Grafton), Clarence Skinner (Pipe Clay Creek), and Mrs. Clara 
Skinner (Pipe Clay Creek). In addition a few words and phrases were picked up 
from Walter Smith (Nambucca Heads), Jim McGrath’s father (Nambucca Heads— 
name unknown), and John McKenzie Laurie (born Grafton, resident at Casino). 
In referring to sources of information throughout this paper, the initials only of the 
person concerned will be given. 

A short account of the language appeared in Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft 33 (1903), pp. 321-328 (Das Kumbainggeri, eine Eingeborenensprache 
von New South Wales—Matthews). This publication is rather incomplete in some 
respects, but it does give a vocabulary which is useful to us as a standard for com- 
parison with the one given here. In this way we can get some idea of the changes 
taking place in the language during a period of forty years. 

In this same paper Matthews states that no sub-dialects occur. This is not 
strictly true, as there appear to be at least two, a northern and a southern, as shown 
by comparison of vocabularies. Aborigines from each district confirm this themselves 
by saying that the others ‘‘ speak the same lingo, but a bit different.” The difference, 
however, is not very great; and is confined mainly to differences in vocabulary 
(usually two distinct words rather than two variations of the same word), the grammar 
being unaffected except in that the northern dialect retains a few more plural forms. 
Where attention is to be directed to dialect differences the letters N. (north) and 
S. (south) will be used. 

In general Gumbaingar belongs to the “ normal ’’ Australian type, non-classifying 
and inflecting by means of suffixes. However, there are relics in the language to 
suggest that this was not always the case. Firstly, though Gumbaingar does not 
“ classify ’’ its nouns in the ordinarily accepted sense, it does distinguish between 
two classes of nouns, namely proper* and common nouns. The difference lies not in 


* ‘proper ’ here refers to personal names and relationship terms. 
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modifications of the articles, adjectives, etc., qualifying them, but in the declension 
of the noun itself. The declension of the proper nouns differs in several respects 
from that of the common noun, and follows more closely that of the pronoun. Secondly, 
Gumbaingar has a tendency to add similar final groups to similar classes of nouns. 
For example nearly all trees end in -ga (sing.) and -binj (pl.), all articles of clothing 
end in -binj, all winds end in -let, etc. Finally, though Gumbaingar indicates ordinary 
relationship between words by means of suffixes, a number of prefixes are in use- 
The greater part of these are verbal, but one at least is used with nouns to form a 
collective dual (bula-njuygan—married couple, bula-guru—twins). The following 
is a short summary of the most important characteristics of this language : 

(1) The noun is inflected by means of suffixes for case, and in certain words for 
number also. The plurals so formed are collective in nature (dja:njbatmir— 
all the men, or a mob of men). At least two dual forms have been found. 
These apparently have no singular form, and have a prefix bula- (bulaguru, 
bulanjuygan). ‘‘ Bula-’’ is obviously related to the dual pronoun buldri 
(they two). Any adjective or verb is capable of giving rise to an abstract 
noun. 

(2) Adjectives usually precede the noun and are inflected with it. They exhibit 
several degrees of comparison. 

(3) Pronouns exhibit three numbers, with division of the first dual and plural 
into exclusive and inclusive forms, the former being derived from the latter 
by the addition of a particle. This particle is not itself inflected, but is 
added to the inflections of the oblique cases. 

(4) Verbs do not incorporate pronouns, and vary only for tense and mood. 
They exhibit several tenses, and are subject to initial and final modification 
to express varying shades of meaning. Two verbal nouns are found, repre- 
senting the agent and the action. Participles are made by adding a possessive 
termination to any tense of the verb. 

Adverbs may be primary or secondary, the latter behaving like verbs. 
Prepositions indicating position in relation to some object are derived from 
abstract nouns of place. They precede the noun they govern, and take the 
same case suffix as it would in their absence. 


PART 2. PHONETICS 
(i) CONSONANTS 
With a few exceptions, these are the same as those found normally in Australian 
languages. The following table is a modification of the International Phonetic Script 
(Capell, ‘‘ The Classification of Languages in North and North-west Australia,” 
Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 242-254) with one or two exceptions. 
Owing to the difficulty of printing some of the above symbols, the following 
alterations will be made: 
d’ will be represented by dj 
ool és » 9 
Ps rere » 
g ” ” ” Pr g). 


in. 
[om 5) 
— ~— 
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Further, as no ambiguity will occur if the bars are omitted from d, m and rf, 
this will be done. 


A number of the consonants require some explanation, namely w, i, ¢, Y g 
and 4/. 

t is apparently not a normal member of the alphabet at all, and has been found 
in only two words, one obviously introduced (tdragardmboi) and the other borrowed 
perhaps from some neighbouring tribe (atu). 

ti is really a semi-vowel, and is probably a greatly contracted w (no rounding 
of the lips). It occurs always after another consonant, as in da:rii, baugieigu. 
With different speakers it varies somewhat, sometimes being almost a normal #, 
at other times approaching w. In some words in which it occurs, this % may be 
lengthened to u, or disappear altogether in the inflected or modified forms. 

da:riii—good da:rundeigu—to be good 
baugiiergu—to spear baugouw—will spear. 

w occurs as a final in the future verbal suffixes -iw, -dw, -ouw, -ceiw. 

ma:mw—will bring 
yu:raw—will give 
da:rundouw—will make good 
da:rietw—will become good. 

y is not a normal member of the alphabet, and is heard only in words having an 
initial g when they are uttered with great emphasis. It represents here the sound of 
an explosive k followed by a strongly aspirated 4. In compiling the vocabulary and 
taking sentences, the author adopted the custom of repeating each new word untij 
the informant was satisfied as to its pronunciation. In such cases, where a word 
with an initial g was involved, this y would often be heard if the word were repeated 
a few times. 

gj and yj are merely the result of careless pronunciation of gi: and yi:. 
gt.erbot may be contracted to gjerbéi (white cockatoo) 
yi:aga l,i, = »» 9jager (we—pl. inclusive). 
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Some of the consonants, particularly the cerebrals, were difficult to determine 
exactly. As pronounced by A.T., d, r, » and / were all so much alike that in one case 
a word was recorded on various occasions as having all four : 

ga:ra—back (adv.) 
ga:da 
§4a-na 
gala. 

Initial j is often very soft, and many words at first recorded as having an initial 
vowel were subsequently found to have this initial 7. The same thing was found, 
though to a less extent, with initial y. When the initial 7 or y is suppressed, its place 
is taken by the glottal stop ‘. 

yali:wal becomes ‘ali:wal (jewfish) 
jila:meigu ,, ‘tla:meigu (to approach). 

There appear to be only a very few words having an initial vowel, and all of 
them begin with w. Thus far only three such words have been found (uwt:ri—nest, 
uma:ga—many, uru.n—house). 

Consonants are frequently lengthened, in which case they will be printed double. 
The fact that a consonant is single or double is not necessarily critical, as the quantity 
depends to a great extent on stress and emphasis. A word may contain a short 
consonant at one time, and a long one at another. For example, in the sentence 
“T am sleeping in the house ”’ if the emphasis is on “ sleeping,”’ the sentence would 
read : 

yaia yura:la bagurijt 
but if it were on house it would be translated : 
yaia yura:lla bagurijt 

In addition, the length of the consonants seems to depend considerably on the 
whims of individual speakers. J.M. pronounced many words with a long consonant 
where the others used only the short form. 


(ii) VowELS 

In comparison with the consonants, the vowels are relatively unimportant in 
Gumbaingar. Furthermore, they vary from place to place, and from time to time. 
The following table shows the vowels that have thus far been recognized. 

e is not used very frequently. Sometimes it irregularly replaces e when special 
emphasis is placed on a word. It is substituted for a in the oblique cases of yi:aget 
(yt:elages, etc.). 

6 and 4 are used constantly in certain words, and in a number of others may 
replace a or a: in careless or rapid speech. 

bafwdi may become bdfwéi (big) 
yi:age ,, Fa yjagit (we—pl. exclusive). 

@ is extremely common, being a corruption of both a and ¢ in rapid speech. 

In nearly all cases it has been possibie to determine the exact nature of @ by having 
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the informant repeat the word slowly. In a few words such as gera:lgeigu (to try) 
it appears to be natural to the word. 

i is used quite frequently by J.M. where the other informants would use 4, 
particularly in the operative case suffixes -djii and -jii. With the other forms 
of the operative suffix he used u (-ru, -lu, -wu, -bu, etc.). 

w is not a common vowel, and appears in only a few words such as yw-n( single 
men’s camp). 

Diphthongs 

The following vowel combinations have been recognized : 

ai 
ait 
au 
au (aw) 
a) 
iu (iw) 
1 
on 
ou 

As with the simple vowels, these diphthongs are not critical for the words in 
which they occur, and the diphthongs ai, ai and ei may be interchanged quite freely. 

ot does not appear to be natural to this language, being found only in taragaramboi, 
derived from the English “ telegram boy,” and in the place-name Nji:mboi (Nymboida 
River) apparently derived from another language. 

6 was recorded only from J.M., and then only as a final. By him it was used 
as an alternative for ai in careless speech. 

barwdi—big (A.T., etc.) 
bd:rwoi—big (J.M.). 
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(iii) CHANGES IN PRONUNCIATION 


It has been claimed by some workers that Australian languages are subject to 
relatively rapid changes in phonetical structure, and also in vocabulary. In the 
case of this language we are fortunate in having for comparison a short vocabulary 
u compiled by Matthews early in the present century and published in 1904. It can 
— be seen that a change has occurred particularly in regard to a vowel shift from % to a. 
Below is a table comparing Matthews’ 1903 word list with the corresponding words 
collected between 1942 and 1945. The spelling of Matthews’ words has been altered 
sail slightly in order to make the two lists more easily comparable. In a few cases the 
translations of Matthews’ words has been changed also. For instance, he gives 
— “ mirandui ’’ as the word for ‘‘ angry,” whereas it is actually the present tense of the 
verb ‘“‘ to be hungry.”’ The reason for this error is obvious. 











l 
1903 1942-5 English 
ry) | 
* wakkar waga:? | stone axe 
ms kokart gu.gart | go round 
njim nji:m | anus 
le gunawat gts-nawei | is alive 
5 wambinj wa:mbi | afraid 
mirandut mira:ndiwet is hungry 
gumum gumu.m bull ant 
yulain yu-lainj bag 
yutum nudu:m breast 
gujumban ga:gu | elder brother 
gumbira gambi:? | younger brother 
murawura mulu:t | blood 
gulura gulu:? _ bone 
wirt uwi:rt | bird’s nest 
gaiban gaiban bandicoot 
bilargan bili:¢gan | black cockatoo 
buruyan buruyan | blowfly 
wu.djin wu.-djim | bee 
milmugumbt mi:lmugumbi blind 
mogawt mu:guwet is blunt 
- djoga dju:ga breath 
y. yobbe yubt beard 
i, girimuriy girimariy | bat 
| do:ya duya: cry 
' jauar jaua:* corroboree 
nulongurai yalu:ngir clever man 
d jervair bila:t child 
jaliy ja:diy chin 
balandjim ba:ndjim native cat 
wagan wa.gan crow 
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1903 1942-5 English 
barbuygir babatbuli curlew 
gi-a gi-a centipede 
buba-ra buba:# hunting club 
walu yulbi:nj canoe 

ba:gul 
grayiwat garayiwer is crazy 

djara:ygiwet 
murumgal maramgal dingo 
diyga guys: dew 
yalganmuga yalganmu:gu deaf 
walt wail die 
daru:nda da:runda improve 
buygt buygs dive 
buds djurabadi drip 
bo.rga burga eel 
mil mi:l eye 
yalgan yalgan ear 
gure guri: elbow 
njagundjira nja:gundjit evening 
mirubat miru-ber egg 
yurawing guga:mgan emu 
nu:yu jura:l food 
baliga ba:ba: father 
walumba ballaus flying fox 
marum ma:rum fat 
djaran dja:rén frog 
mirindara midjimidyr finger nail 
wan wa:n forehead 
gua gua fog 
wigune wi:gun summer 
yundalgan yanda:lgan girl 
girum yi:rum greedy 

bile:¥ 
gal ga:l tree grub 
djubura djubura tree grub 
gumgalt gumgalt goanna 
mayurga gu:mbaga gum tree 
yarayga yarainga hear 
mawa mawa honeycomb 
duyara duya:# honey 
biwanbat wi:djam hot 
njamyalla ja:m here 
djugirgat dju:gitgaret when 
wirtinda wirindaga honeysuckle 
gunum yulum hill 
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1903 1942-5 English 
wadat da:ga hail 
buray baray heart 
giragurat girguret husband 
burigirga barigifga | ironbark 
buygabuyga bangabanga | jumper ant 
guyur dja:lar | jew lizard 
nuyo nuyo: kangaroo 
bugabuga bagabaga knee 
guluga galu:ga kangaroo rat 
gaguy ga:gam kookaburra 
gulu gu-gt coolamin 
munu:yga munnumga kiss 
djunawt djunnit small 
jirinba dugaburinj cicada 
munju mu:nju louse 
djaygora djayngu:-r leaf 
maraugat mana:lber lightning 
dum du:m lip 
gunaygara gana.ygir liver 
yaliga mimi: | mother 
yurwanjba yarwanjba | mother-in-law 
dulan djala:nj mouth 
gidunj gi:danj moon 
guroygira ya:mbul magpie 
gobunj gogobuny mopoke 
gura: yura: mosquito 
bjegat bi-aget (bjaget) not 
biwat bi:wet no, is not 
djinibunu ginidjita owl 
djiyam djiya:m nose 
nimbira nimbit navel 
guranda giranda initiation ceremony 
djuygara djunga:t pelican 
yatum mullunj platypus 
guriugar dja:limanjeigu pretend 
daguds jeder paddle 
binderaga bindatga pine tree 
dja:wan dja:wan lyre bird 
girgira garigart plover 
bagumbal matu perch 
guragat jiga:m possum 

bamat 

djo:n nulun) penis 
gunayan bura:m plain 
gurulum gu:lum pipe clay 
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1903 | 1942-5 English 
baygo baygu phalanger 
guri:bi gurubt quick 
bindalbay | binnalei river 
ga:vawa | ga:rawa go back 
mugai | magai red ochre 
gigus | gi:gitd rainbow 
bigura | bizgut tree 
gummai gamma spear 
wanamaranja ballami slow 
bugora | gucygiia asleep 
djumbal djumbal carpet snake 
gaugan gaugan shield 
wara wora saliva 
djarigum djaligum short 
yu-:rgan yurgan sharp 
yarawat wara:li Sorry 
djugana dji:a: stand 
biday biday did scratch 
djauga djauges is sending 
yumh numb suck, drink 
mugura gala:gar winter 
duluganda gu.:djar elder sister 
gumbiraganda gumbarganda younger sister 
gindjagurat gindjagures wife 
burum buru:m shoulder 
birar bira:r star 
mu:djay dawa:ndi shadow 
wandarga wandarga jew lizard 
muruyguraga maraygarga spider 
gai gatjt talk 
bindaima bindaima throw 
djuna djunna: tell 
baluygin baluygiy thirsty 
djugawr dju:gawet | is tired 
burumgai burumgat | thunder 
woro wU:ru | throat 
yara:n ganja:mbil tongue 
diva di:ra tooth 
dara | dja:ra thigh 
yurin | gilgudjam turkey 

| guri:nj 
gambin | gambili did vomit 
gura:ban | gura:ban white 
gulagara gala:gatr winter 
mugura ma: gut hot 
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1903 1942-45 English 
womara wama:? | wommera 
wiway wi:way | whirlwind 
murgan muy gurgan | wallaby sp. 
bulanjayan gindjaguret | ife 
dja:niy djaninga | wattle 
juro:wi jura:wi | shield 
jana jana: | walk, go 
wiranjba wireinba | whistle 
njugundjirra njagundjirou | yesterday 
gulbanj gannai | yamstick 





(iv) ACCENTUATION 

No rules will cover exactly the position of the accentuated syllable or syllables 

in any word, but in general the following principles apply : 

(i) The accent tends to fall on syllables having a long vowel 
yurd:—give 
yu:ra—camp 
dja:njbafmif—all the men 
umd:ga—many 
maygamayega.—foolish. 

(ii) In words of two and three syllables containing only short vowels, the first 

of these is accentuated 
maygala—first, at first 
yari—this 
jtlada—in it, at it. 

(iii) In words of four syllables containing only short vowels, the first takes the 
main accent, a secondary accent falling on the third 
bdrigifga—ironbark tree 
diindaduinday—did cover 
bimbijériy—did fight. 

(iv) Diphthongs are treated as short vowels 
djdlumbou—long ago 


mdnetyal—strange. 

(v) In words of more than four syllables the accentuation seems to be rather 
arbitrary, though in some such words there appears to be a tendency to 
accent the first four syllables according to the rules given above, the last 
syllable being unaccented. 
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The position of the accent changes frequently in the inflected forms of a word, 
as it has now a greater number of syllables than before, in addition to which there 
may be changes in the quantity of the vowels 

y%:va—house, yurd:gu—to a house 
bt:guf—tree, bigt:da—at a tree. 

Similarly, the addition of prefixes may alter accent positions and vowel quantities. 
For instance, the prefix gara- causes a shortening of vowels, and takes the main accent 
itself 

yurd:—give, gdrayura—give back 
njd:getgu—to see, garanjageigu—to see again. 
In this paper the accents in any word will be indicated only when the word is 


an exception to the above rules. In such cases primary accents will be marked ’ 
and secondary accents * 


(v) CONSONANTAL CHANGES 
It is found in Gumbaingar that certain consonants regularly change according 
to the nature of the suffixes added to them. The number of consonants so affected 


is not great. We find these changes occurring in the declension of nouns, and in the 
conjugation of verbs, as follows : 


Nouns 
Final r disappears before d and n 
mi:gar, nt:gadu, nt:gana 
balawi?, balawidu, balawinja 
ba:rur, ba:ruda, ba:runja. 
Final jn becomes m before d and n 
bu:gujn, bugundju, bugunnja 
bulujn, bulundju, bulunnja. 
Final nj becomes n before d and n 
gi:danj, gi:dandju, gi:dannja 
yo:lunj, yo:lundju, yo:lunnja. 


Verbs 


Verbs of the fifth conjugation drop y, yg or g in the present definite, future 
immediate and remote, and the tenses and participles derived from them, and 
substitute w in the past tense 

nja:geigu, njaidji, nja:gu, nja:jiw, nja:way 
yardingigu, yardidji, yara:ygu, ? yara:jiw, yara:way 
birayeigu, lirdidyi, bira:gu, ? bira:jiw, bira:way. 

Verbs of the sixth conjugation substitute 7 for m in the past tense 

manjégu, ma:ray 
djunndigu, djura:y 
janndigu, jara:y. 
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(vi) VowEL CHANGES 


The changes that take place among the vowels are neither so striking nor so 
important as those of the consonants. One type has already been mentioned in 
relation to accentuation, namely the shortening of long vowels that occurs in inflected 
forms of the noun, etc. Another case in which vowels are shortened is that when a 
noun is reduplicated to form an adjective 

munt:m—stone, munimmunim—stony. 

Nouns derived from other nouns by the addition of a category ending often 

undergo a process of vowel shortening 





dja:ra—thigh, djarabinj—trousers 
ga:li—head, galtyamal—pillow. 

Similarly with certain derived adjectives 
gt: li—to-day, giliygal—new. 


A vowel change occurs in certain verbs in the formation of the verbal nouns. 
Normally they are made by substituting -gam and -gif for the -gu of the infinitive 
form (7i:leigu—to cook, 71:leigam—a cooking, 71:leigiv—a cook). In some verbs, 
however, there is a change of final -ei- or -ai- to -i:-. This is the case with janndigu 
(to go). From this we get janni:gam (journey) and jannt:gir (traveller). 


(vii) ASSIMILATION AND EUPHONIC RULES 
Gumbaingar exhibits a system of assimilaten or euphonic affinities between 
certain consonants. This system is quite rigid, and determines the declension types 
of nouns and adjectives, and the conjugation type of verbs and adverbs. To take 
nouns and adjectives first, we find that certain cases are characterized by having a 
number of modifications of the particular suffix. There is a correspondence between 
certain forms of one suffix and similar ones of another, thus 








| | | | 
Operative .. | -du | -dju | -bu | -gu | -lu -wu | -1u -ju 
Allative ++ | "gue | gue | -gue | -gme | wee | wee | -EM ju 
Locative .. | -da | -dja |-ba | -ga | -la | -wa | -va ja 
Ablative re | -na | -nja | -na | -nja | -na | -nja | -nja | -nja 
| 





By inspection of the final consonant or vowel of any noun or adjective, it can 
be determined to which group of the above suffixes it belongs, according to the 
following rules of affinity. 

(i) m has an affinity for } 


|? co a 
Sle 

gk aaa a tes 

MM dn koe ee 

i hone rp », @ (with elision of the fF) 
(vii)@ ,, 4, te » £2 er 
WEES 2a Pe » @, }. 
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Below are some examples to illustrate these rules. Only the operative cases 
will be given. 
(i) ba:ndjim ba:ndjimbu m—bu 
(11) balyan balyandu n —du 
(iii) babuluy babuluygu y —gu 
(iv) buliy gal bulingallu lL —ln 
(v) ba:banj ba:bandju nj—dju 
(vi) ballawit ballawidu * —du 
(vii) ba:ba ba:badu a —du 
warawara warawarawu a —wu 
gaiwa gaiwaru a—ru 
(viii) bara:wet bara:weidju + —dju 
njammi njammiju 1 —ju 

















From these rules it is usually possible to tell the declension of any noun or 
adjective. 

The same principles hold in some other instances, as for example in the formation 
of derived nouns such as wa:ndjimbinj, djinambinj, giliygal. These words are 
compounded in the following way 

wa:ndji—m—binj gives wa:ndjimbinj 
dji:na —m—binj »,  djinambinj 
gi: = —y—zgal »  gtlingal. 

In the formation of derived verbs we again meet with some laws of euphonic 
affinity which enable us more or less to say what sort of verbal termination any noun, 
adjective or adverb ought to take in becoming verbalized. This is complicated by 
the fact that there are two series of such derived verbs, the transitive and the 
intransitive. For example, from the adjective da:riii (good) we derive the following : 

da:rjeigu—to be good 
da:rundeigu—to make. good, to improve. 

















| Transitive | Intransitive Affinities 
| 
; oer re -/meigu -/leigu -/m -/l 
- a .. | -bmbeigu -leigu -mb - 
-™m .. .. | -mbeigu ~meigu -mb - 
oe .. | -ndeigu ~neigu -d - 
Nj .. .. | Pndjegu | -njeigu ?-dj - 
ae .. | -rmbergu -reigu -mb - 
-rmergu -m 
ee .. | -mbeigu -weigu -mb -w 
a .. | -mbeigu -jeigu -mb +4 
ee .. | -ndeigu -weigu -nd -w 
| 





/ indicates elision of the consonant—in this case 4. 
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The affinities of the two series are different because of the nature of the termina- 
tions in each case. Below is a table setting out the final vowels and consonants 
exhibited by Gumbaingar nouns, adjectives and adverbs, with the infinite terminations 
of the two verbs theoretically capable of being derived from each. 

It must be realized that these euphonic affinity laws apply only in those cases 
where two or more alternatives exist. In the formation of the permissive modification 
of the verb, for instance, there is no choice, there being only the one ending -gureigu. 
Similarly with those derived verbs meaning “‘ to take to’”’ with auxiliary stem -m-, 
preceded by -gu- or -du-. The former, -gu-, is derived from the allative case suffix. 
The latter, -du-, is thus far unexplained, but may be purely ornamental. 


(viii) PHONETIC STRUCTURE OF WoRDS 
(a) All syllables begin with one of the consonants (including “‘c”’), with the 

exception of a few words with initial u 

uma:ga—many 

uru:n—feather, wing, house, hut 

uwt:ri—bird’s nest. 
The following consonants may be initial : 

b, d, dj, g, 9, j, l, m, n, nj, w, (Bb), ‘. 

As has been mentioned already, “ ¢”’ is found only in the introduced taragaramboi. 
” is found only in those words having an initial y or 7 when either of these initials 
is dropped. 

jila:miy > ‘ila:miy—approached 
yali:wal > ‘ali:wal—jewfish. 
It will be noted that the list of initials shows a complete absence of cerebrals and 
trilled consonants. 
(b) Words tend to be polysyllabic. A survey of the first hundred words 
(excluding verbs, which are- given in their infinitive form) in the vocabulary 
(Gumbaingar-English) shows the following percentages 


oe 


Words of one syllable $9 Es - oe Oe 
ag ,, two syllables sie 5 aie 4 ae 
ees ae ‘> +s ~~ 
een 8 | ee a“ i ‘i re 
oe - a “i ‘on ae 


In actual fact there is a tendency to an even greater number of syllables owing 
to the inflections of the various parts of speech in the sentence. A syllable count 
done in the first hundred words of myth No. 1 shows the following results : 


Words of one syllable a ee ans ve 2 
,, two syllables ee - ss = 

io ag | - =f ‘ ~~ — 

pe ee a +“ - ‘it — 


a » five oe es oa on aio a 
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(c) Of the monosyllables, by far the greater proportion are closed (20 out of 
22). Among the polysyllables final closed syllables outnumber unclosed ones by 
about 54 to 46 (taken from first hundred words of G.-E. vocabulary exclusive of 
verbs). In speech this proportion is completely reversed (33 to 67) owing to the 
effect of case and verbal suffixes which are nearly all of an open type. 
(d@) Words may terminate in the following : 
a, (dj), 1, 1, 4, m, n, nj, F, u. 
aj is found only in the introduced bleimidj (blacksmith). 
(e) The following consonantal groups are found : 
Digraphs. 
bi 
dn 
gu, 8) 
yg, 94j, 4), yb, ym 
lm, lg, ly, U, lb, 4, lng 
Ig 
mb, mg, mm, mii, mbrg 
naj, ng, nb, nd, nm, nn, nnj 
njb, njg, nim, njy 
nn 
rm, rb, rw, rg, nj, ry 
rb. 
Trigraphs. 
dnb (?) 
lmb, lyg, lyb 
rmb, ryg 
ymb. 


These groups are not, however, used with such frequency as are consonantal 
groups in English. A count on the first hundred consonants and consonantal groups 


appearing in the Gumbdaingar-English section of the vocabulary gives the following 
proportions : 


Single consonant = 6 A 7 a. 
Double __e,, és “i in ca 
Triple * ‘ i 


(f) Having a phonetic system differing greatly from that of English, particularly 
in consonants, the first aborigines who began to adopt words from English were 
forced to alter them to suit their own phonetic patterns. Nowadays, however, they 
are quite accustomed to the pronunciation of English words, and adopt them in their 
original form. Asa result of this we find that some loan words are easily recognizable, 
while others are so distorted that they may appear natural to the language. 


In the incorporation of foreign words one or more of the following changes 
may take place: 
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(a2) Shift of unvoiced to ‘“‘ devoiced ” consonants 
gi:bimbeigu—to keep 
weibela—white fellow 
watgambeigu—to work 
gannu—canoe. 
(b) Separation of the elements of consonantal clusters by vowels 
tdragardmboi—telegram boy 
djava:ygi— cranky ”’ (originally garaygt, as given by Matthews). 
(c) Impossible combinations may be broken up by omitting one or more con- 
sonants 
burdiyun—blanket 
bletmidj—blacksmith 
djt:mma—steamer. 
(d) Final k changes to its nasal equivalent 
bulay—bullock. 
Unfortunately no more can be said than this owing to lack of material for study. 
As was said before, introduced words are now adopted in their original form. 


(ix) ARBITRARY ALPHABET 


In this paper, wherever it becomes necessary to list words for reference, or in the 
vocabularies, they shall be placed in the following order, no notice being taken of 
diacrital signs except in case of two words spelled with the same letters (e.g. gi:rigu, 
gi:rigu). In this case the one with the diacrital sign shall follow 

a, a, b, d, d,e ,2, ¢, g, 4, 1,7, ‘, k,l, m,n, n, 0, 6,7, 7, %, t, u, t, %, w, 


PART 3. ACCIDENCE 
(1) CLASSIFICATION OF PARTS OF SPEECH 


In attempting to classify the various types of words that are found in Gumbdingar 
we are faced with a difficult problem. Not one of the parts of speech found in this 
language is exactly equivalent to anything in English. The Gumbdaingar verb 
cannot be exactly like the Erglish verb when it can take case suffixes as though it 
were a noun. The Gumbdingar participle is actually a verb tense form with a 
possessive ending attached. Are we to regard this as a verb, noun or adjective ? 
The same difficulty occurs with some adverbs. For example the adverb “ why ” is 
minja:gu. This is really the allative case of mi:nja, a pronoun, and means literally 
“to-what.”” Again many adverbs can be conjugated as though they were verbs. 

If they are to be classified on their own merits, disregarding the usual standards, 
we are still in difficulties because the various groups merge into one another. It has 
already been mentioned that verbs can be declined like nouns and adverbs may be 
conjugated like verbs. 

An attempt was made earlier to discuss the grammar of this language without 
reference to the usual methods, but the result became too complex and vague, and 
was therefore rejected. Accordingly it has been decided to examine the Gumbaingar 
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parts of speech according to their method of use rather than to their true nature, 
when this is necessary, and to point out discrepancies whenever they arise. 

Adopting this method of attack, we may say that in Gumbdingar there are the 
following to be distinguished : 

Noun 
Adjective 
Numeral 
Pronoun 
Verb 
Adverb 
Preposition 
Conjunction 
Interjection 
Particle. 

Notes.—(i) Pronouns and numerals are not clearly differentiated, and it may 
well be that the numerals are third person pronouns. This is certainly the case 
with buldri (two, they two). The third person plural forms jaray, jdraybi:n are 
frequently used adjectivally, suggesting that they take the place of an indefinite 
numeral or an article. 

minja:gu jdraybi:n njammi yatygi:dji ?—why are the women sitting down ? 
yaidja yari dja:njbaf nja:way—I saw the man 
uma:garu ya:nja nja:way—they all saw me. 

(ii) Verbs and adverbs are also not clearly distinguished, the adverb being in 
certain cases conjugated with the verb it modifies. It will be appreciated that it is 
quite as reasonable for an adverb to agree in tense, etc., with its verb as it is for an 
adjective to agree in case with its noun. 

gart ni:gar woygi:eiw da:rieiw—this man works well 
yaia bilagénnie: guérubiéi—lI am running quickly. 

(iii) Many words of adverbial or prepositional significance are really nouns or 
pronouns in some oblique case. 

minja:gu—why (m1:nja—what) 
waru:yga—on top, upon (wa:ru—top, high) 
bumi:da—between (bumif—middle). 

(iv) In some cases it is difficult to tell whether a word is, for instance, a true 
adverb, or as in the last example, a noun or pronoun in an oblique case. To take an 
example, the word for “‘ perhaps ’’ is gidjada. From its structure this could be either 
a true adverb, or it might be the locative case of some word “ gidja."" The fact that 
the informants state that there is no such word means little, as it has been noticed 
frequently that they do not readily recognize abstract words out of their context. 

(v) Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs and adverbs are all easily interchangeable 
by the addition of the appropriate inflections. Here are a few sentences to illustrate 
this. 
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(a) Adjective to verb. 
yaia yandalei—I am full (yanday—full) 
yaia ma:rumei—l am getting fat (ma:rum—fat). 





(6) Noun to verb. 
yaia binnaléiguwéi—I’m going to the river (binnalei—river) 
yaia dji:binjei—I turn into a bird (dj1:bin—bird). 





(c) Pronoun to verb. 
yart ydligeiguwéigu—he will come to us (yaligei—we). 





(d) Adverb to verb. 
yari ga:raweiw—he will come back (ga:ra—back, adverb). 





(ec) Verb to adjective. 
ni:gar ja:ndjindi—a walking man (ja:ndji—is walking) 
ni:gar jara:yandi—a man who has walked (jara:y—walked) 
java:y andiju ni:gadu ya:nja nja:way—the man who had walked saw me 
(jara:y—walked). 





(f) Adjective to noun. 
wi:djambu ya:nja gada: biia:y—the heat nearly killed me (wi:djam—hot). 





(g) Noun to adjective. 
djulu:m munimmunim—a rocky mountain (munt:m—rock, stone). 


(2) Nouns 
It is often stated that the Australian languages have no generic or generalized 
terms. In Gumbdaingar at any rate, this is not strictly true, though certainly generic 
terms are not common as they are in English. The aborigine tends to talk in 
particular rather than general terms, but obviously the need must arise for generic 
names in the case of, say, birds, which may be observed at such a distance that 
identification is impossible. Below are some such terms that have been collected 


dji:bin .. ‘sh .. any kind of bird 

bi:gur .. _ .. any kind of tree 

buga:wur bY .. any kind of grass 

ya:nnu és .. any kind of small tree or shrub 
ba:ney i .. all insects, spiders, etc. 

go-rat ‘be .. any flower 

jura:l .. i .. all foods 


yirinin a .. any kind of fruit 
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widji:? .. ‘i .. any kind of meat (except beef) 
bura:l .. ‘i .. any kind of noise 

njeijinjeajyi =... .. any seaweed 

nulun .. hi .. any fresh water weed 

yallainj -* .. any kind of stingray 

bicgur .. oP .. any kind of spear 

ba:fmalin - .. any relation or friend. 


On the other hand there is no way of translating the following English terms 
except by giving a long list of species included in the generalization 

ant 

fish 
animal 
corpse 
snake 
possum 
lizard 
kangaroo 
wallaby. 

Where gender is indicated at all, it is nearly always done by having distinct words 
for the male and female, though in a few cases the two are apparently derived from 
the same root by masculine and feminine modifications. Such is the case with the 
following words : 


njugin (son) njugian (daughter) 
gifgurer (husband) gindjaguret (wife) 
gambi:* (younger brother) gambrganda (younger sister) 


and also with some of the names of the social sections. These section names are here 
rearranged in order to make the similarity between pairs more obvious. 








Male Female 
wambu:yga wa:yganna 
wirunga wifganna 
gatbuyga gafganna 
mariyga gurdnna 








In all the above classes with the exception of the last pair, the male and female 
names appear to be derived from the same root by addition of -buyga, -yga for the 
masculine, and -ganna, -nna for the feminine. (An attempt was made to ascertain 
whether these terminations could be used generally to indicate sex differences, as in 
animals, etc., but there seems to be no evidence that they are used in any but the 
section names given above.) 
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The other cases of masculine and feminine are obviously of separate origin, as 
the following examples will show. 


ba:ba: father mi:mt, mother 
njaliga, father ba:liga, mother 
gouwa, mother’s brother dji:dja:, father’s sister 
wife’s father gilla:, father’s sister 
gammt, father’s mother yadji, father’s father 
sister’s daughter sister’s son 
daughter’s daughter daughter’s son 
ga.gu, elder brother gu-:djaf, elder sister 
mother’s sister’s son mother’s sister’s daughter 
father’s sister’s son father’s sister’s daughter 
barulan, sister’s son yudum, sister’s daughter 
gitba:m, male scrub wallaby muygurgan, female scrub wallaby 


With the exception of a few words, distinctions for number are not found in 
Gumbaingar. Ordinarily the number of a noun is left to the imagination or to the 
context, but if necessary, may be shown by an appropriate numeral or pronoun. 

djulu:m—mountain, mountains 

galu:gan djula:m—one mountain 

yari djulu:m—the mountain, this mountain 

jaray djulu:m—the mountain, that mountain, those mountains, the 
mountains 

buldri djulu:m—two mountains 

buldri galu:gan djulu:m—three mountains 

buldri buldri djulu:m—four mountains 

dja:nj djulu:m—some mountains, a few mountains 

djulu:m uma:ga—many mountains. 

As was mentioned previously, there are some exceptions exhibiting plural and 
dual forms. Of the latter there are only two (bulaguru—twins, bulanjuiygan—married 
couple), neither of which has any singular. The others form plurals which are 
collective in nature. For example yaldéngirinj means all the “clever men” of the 
tribe (sing. yalu:ngi#). If one wishes to express ‘some clever men” or “ clever 
men,” it is necessary to use the singular form with dja:nj or uma:ga. 

yalingirinj buga:wada yaingiji—all the clever men are sitting on the grass 

dja:nj yalu:ngi¥ buga:wada yaingiji—some clever men are sitting on the 
grass 

yalu:ngit uma:ga buga:wada yaiygiji—many clever men are sitting on the 
grass. 

Below is given a list of the nouns that have been found to take collective plurals. 
It will be observed that many of them have a final r in the radical. But whether 
this has any significance or not cannot be said. 
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Singular Plural English 
bi:gur (S.) bi:gurinj (S.) tree 
ni: gar ni:garing man 
gi:bar gi:barinj (S.) boy 

gi:barindal (N.) 

yanda:lgan yanda:lgandjan |_ girl 
bara:gir baragidijin | pup 
dja:njbat dja:njbarmir | man 
biia:* (N.) | btia:rnjin (N.) | woman 
djaligir (N.) | djaligirinj (N.) | tree 
wa:najt | wa:ndjirinj | dog 
yalu:ngi? | yalingirin) | “clever man” 
gura:m gura:mbi:n | poor fellow 
gara:mga * gara:mbinj | she-oak 





* All trees, etc., ending in -ga have collective plurals ending in -binj. 


Unfortunately lack of time made it impossible to seek very many of these plural 
forms, but enough words were tried to make it appear that the possession of a plural 
is definitely uncommon. The list given above was the result of trial of about one 
hundred words. To give just a few examples, the following were found not to have 
plurals : 

njammi (S.)—woman 
yu:luginj—old man 
dja:lbar—arm 
ba:ba:—father 
munt:m—stone 
mara:m—mountain range 


ajt:bin—bird 
ga:bi—black wallaby 
gatwa—day 


djambi:nj—death adder 
ga:ra—cloud 
gangurinj—dream 
If the list of plurals given above can be taken as fairly representative (unfor- 
tunately this is doubtful, owing to the small number of examples), then some 
interesting facts come to light. (i) There is no inanimate object on the list. (ii) Trees 
seem to be especially favoured, since all trees in -ga have plural forms. The Bandjalay 
to the north also draw a distinction between trees, animate and inanimate objects, 
though in a different manner. 
Nouns may be divided into three major groups according to their declension, 
namely proper, common and anomalous. The proper nouns differ from the common 
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in the accusative, ablative and locative cases. The terminations of these in the case 
of proper nouns resemble more closely those of the pronouns. The anomalous group 
contains one word having irregular inflections. This word is never used in its radical 
form, and its oblique cases are all used as derived adverbs. The first two groups may 
again be subdivided into nine declensions according to their suffix patterns. 


The following cases are exhibited. 





a Radical. This is the simple form of the noun, and is used in answering 
questions demanding a one word answer, as the subject of a verbless 
sentence or an intransitive verb. 

mi:nja yi:nda nja:way ?>—wa:ndji—what did you see ?—a dog 
yari dja:njbar da:ndur ba¥wdi—this man is very sick 
javay njammi bura:badiy—that woman has arrived. 





b Operative. This is used as the subject of a transitive verb, and as the 
instrument by which some act or state is brought about, regardless of the 
verb. It is formed by addition of -du, -dju, -bu, -gu, -ru, -lu, -wu, -ju 
to the radical, with elision of final 7 if present. 

ni:gadu njammi bia:y—the man hit the woman 
njammiju ni:gar bia:y—the woman hit the man 
yari djara:ygi warawarawu—he is drunk with beer 
yaridju wa:ndji biia:y diri:dju—he hit the dog with a stick. 
When the meaning is obvious without the use of the proper suffixes, they 
may be omitted 
ni:ga? jura:l bjeinbay—the man ate the food 
though in such a sentence the instrument may still take a suffix 
njammi wa:ndji biia:y dulilbiju—the woman shot (struck) the dog 
with a gun. 
In the last two examples it is obvious that the food could not have eaten the 
man, nor is it probable that the dog would have shot the woman. 





c Objective. In the case of common nouns this has the same form as the 
radical. With proper nouns it is formed by addition of -a, -ya, -na to 
the radical. It is used as the object of a transitive verb, and the indirect 
object of a verb of “ giving.”’ 

yaidja nja:way doktaya—I saw the doctor 
yaridju biia:y ya:njundi ba:banja—he killed my grandmother. 





ad Possessive. Formed by adding -ndi, -gundi, -jundi to the radical. 
ni:gatgundi gammai gouwariy—the man’s spear is broken 
njammijundt ba:ba—the woman’s father. 
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The possessive is treated as an adjective, and takes additional suffixes in 
agreement with the noun possessed when the latter is in an oblique case. 
ba:bagundigu yura:gu—to father’s house 
ba:bagundija yura:la—in father’s house 
ba:bagundiju wa:ndjidju ya:nja jindjay—father's dog bit me. 
In the case of bidja:# (name) the possessing noun is not put into the possessive, 
but in the radical 
wa:ru yt:nindt njaligan bidja:¢ >—what is your father’s name ? 
wa:ru yari bidja:¥ >—what is his name ? 





e _ Allative. Used only after verbs of motion or in the sense of “ for.”” Never 
used as a dative after verbs of “‘ giving ’’ (see under ‘‘ objective’). Formed 
by adding -gu or -ju to the radical. 

yaia jara:y dja:njbafgu—I went to the man 
yari ni:gar bilagaray binnaleigu—this man ran to the river 
yi:a: jana: jiga:mgu—let us go for some possums. 





f _ Ablative. In the case of common nouns this is formed by adding -na(ra), 
-nja(ra), -‘tya(ra), -ja(ra) to the radical with elision of the terminal if 
present. Proper nouns take the suffix -mbanja(ra). This case is used as 
an ablative of motion, and also of origin. 

yata jara:y binna:lanja—I went away from the river 
yarit bunmiy bigu:na—he fell out of the tree 

yaidja yari bigu:na ga:ray—I made this out of wood 
yaridju ya:ri gaigiy nuyo:nja—he cut a leg off the wallaby 
yart ma:na ni:gana—take this from the man 





g __ Locative. To make this case common nouns add -da, -dja, -la, -ra, -wa, 
-ga, -ba to the radical with elision of terminal r if present ; proper nouns 
add -mbala. Apart from its ordinary use in indicating position, this 
case is also used in the expression of past and future time, as a causal 
locative, after certain verbs (guga:rigu—to go round, gaijt:gu—to talk), 
and is also used in the comparison construction. 

yart yaingiw du:lbeija bigu:da—he will sit beside the tree 

yari yaingiy waru:yga mara:mba—he sat on top of the mountain 
buldridja gi:dandja yaia ga:raweiw—lI'll return in two months 
buldridja gaiwara yaidja yari nja:way—I saw him two days ago 
yari njammi wambi: burumgadja—this woman is afraid of thunder 
yari dourei ni:gada—he is angry with the man 

njammi guga:riy yura:la—the woman went round the house 

yaia gatji:dji yilda ni:gada—I am talking about that man 
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Ss in ja:m yu-ra djammei da:rii yilida yura:la—this house is better than 
se. that 
gari:? batwaiunba uma:gara dji:bindja—the eaglehawk is the largest 
of all birds 
: Under the heading of ‘‘ anomalous ”’ we have the one word dju-. As mentioned 
ive, before, this is not used in the radical case at all. Its inflections are as follows : 
dju:ginna—from where 
dju:da—where at 
dju:gart—where at 
ae dju:dagala—where at 
ver dju:waiginna—whereabout, to and from where 
ned dju:garmbi:n—by what way 
dju:gafgarei—when, at what time. 

dju- has no allative case, the derived verb dju:weigu (to go where) being used 

instead. 

When compared with English, Gumbdaingar shows a relative scarcity of primary 
iar abstract nouns. They are not, however, as a subsequent list will show, wanting 
ra), altogether. As far as secondary abstract nouns are concerned, there is no lack at all, 
r if as Gumbdingar is capable of forming as many derived abstract nouns as it has verbs 
| as and adjectives. In addition any adjective may be used directly as an abstract noun 

without any change whatever 
da:riju waga:* mu:gumbay—its hardness blunted the axe 
wi:djambu ya:nja gada: biia:y—the heat nearly killed me. 

Below is given a list of primary abstract nouns. 

gunju a cold, coryza 
ganguring a dream 

a maigam daylight 

va, gaiwa day 

Ins yunma:t night 

his jaua:r corroboree 

sal ga:bau east 

k), bira north 
wonga:n south 
wart west 
ba:rmalin family 
bura:l noise 
bidja:# name 
bu:gujn news, message 
wa:ging the outside 
djala: the inside 
bumit the middle 
manga the front 
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wala the back 

gurddambet a game played with a ball 
bu:fmet a battle 

djalt: the underneath 

wa:ru the top 

birt: the end 

duri: a current 

dja:gt initiation ceremony 

nw :1u an echo 

bara:na a clan 

ya:wa a word, language, speech 
garawir a light 

bara:ganj midday 

bumitgambal midnight 

yumuryumur noise 

juludala a story 


The derived abstract nouns are in three series. They may be derived from 
primary verbs, or from adjectives through their verbalized forms, of which there 
are two—transitive and intransitive. 


(i) janndigu (to go) janni:gam (a journey) 

bigu-reigu (to hunt) bigu:rigam (a hunt) 
(ii) da:rundeigu (to make good) da:rundeigam (improvement, cure) 
(iii) da:rieigu (to become good) da:rieigam (being good, becoming 


good, improvement, etc.). 

In fact, though no examples have been met with, it would be theoretically 
possible to derive a series of abstract verbs depicting the qualities of various objects. 
Thus muni:meigu, meaning ‘‘to become or be a stone,” should give a noun 
muni:meigam, meaning “ the state of being a stone” or “‘ the quality of stoniness.” 


Apart from the types derived from verbs that have already been mentioned, 
there are some other series of nouns derived from other nouns by the addition of 
terminations specific for each series. It has been noted previously (page 151) that 
Gumbaingar has a tendency to “ classify ’’ certain of its nouns as a result of this. 
To call these noun groups “ classes ”’ is unsatisfactory, as the term “‘ class ”’ is already 
in use (Capell, ‘‘ The Structure of Australian Languages,’’ Oceania Monographs, 
No. 3, p. 52). I suggest, therefore, that such groups be referred to as ‘‘ noun- 
categories.’’ There are nine of these categories in Gumbdaingar. In the list given 
below the first two are derived from the verb in a manner already described. The 
others are derived from other nouns by the addition of these terminations to the 
radical case, with or without the insertion of some consonant for euphony. 

-gam ... .. action (janni:gam—a journey) 

, ae .. agent (janni:gif—a traveller) 
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articles of clothing (wa:ndjimbinj—forehead band made from 
dog’s tail; wa:ndji—dog; djarabinj—trousers ; dja:ra— 
thigh ; djinambinj—shoe ; dji:na—foot) 

articles of clothing (djarawiral—trousers ; dja:ra—thigh) 

wind (ga:bulei—east wind, etc.) 

tree (dja:ninga—wattle tree ; dja:niy—wattle gum) 

relation (ga:gu—elder brother; wambuyga—section name ; 
wambuy—section name) 

female section termination (wifganna—section name ; 
wifgan—section name) 

animal (duya:runba—species of bee; duya:f—honey) 

diminutive (djulumbaliy—mound or heap; djulu:m— 
mountain) 

? instrument (galiyamal—pillow ; ga:li—head) 

inhabitant, native of (Munubakabari—inhabitant of Nam- 
bucca ; Munubaka—Nambucca). 


Some examples of the various conjugations will now be given. 
(a) Summary of the case suffixes. 


Radical 
Operative 
Objective 
Possessive 
Allative 
Ablative 
Locative 


-du, -dju, -bu, -gut, -lu, -wu, -ru, -ju 

—, -4a, -na, ~ja 

-gundt, -jundi, -ndi 

“gu, -7u 

-na(ra), -nja(ra), -ja(ra), -‘iya(ra), -mbanja(ra) 
-da, -dja, -ba, -ga, -la, -wa, -ra, -ja, -mbala. 


(6) Summary of declension types (common nouns).* 






































eh Ea ees | Shey 8 | 9 
Retiidl: 1 ss tes | RS Oe PP oe ond 
Operative| -du -dju | -dju | -bu | “eu | | te | wr ~ju 
Objective} — — | — | 5 — | — — | — 
Posses- | se | 5 | | | | 

sive ~gundi | -gundi | -jundi | -gundi | -gundi | -gundi| -gundi| -gundt | -jundt 

Allative | -gu -gu | -ju | -gu | -gu gu -gu | -gu | ~ju 
Ablative | -na -nja | -nja | anja | -nja | -nja -nja | -nja | -nja 
Locative | -da -dja a | ~ja | -ba nf -ga la | -wa_=| ra ya 





* The declensions of the proper nouns follow the same pattern with the exception 
that the ablative and locative cases take -mbanja(ra) and -mbala respectively, and 
the objective takes -ya, -na or -ja. 
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(c) Examples of the declensions of various nouns. 
First declension, comprising most words ending in f, -an, -6n, -un, -a, -0, -9: 


Rad. .. @a:njba¥ (man) yanda:lgan (girl) muyo: (kangaroo) 
Oper. .. dja:njbadu yanda:lgandu nuyo:du 
Obj. .. da:njbar yanda:lgan nuyo: 
Poss. .. dja:njbatgundi yanda:lgangundt nuyo:gundi Six 
All. .. Wa:njbatgu yanda:lgangu nuyo:gu 
Abl. .. da:njbana(ra) yanda:lganna(ra) mnuyo:na(ra) 
Loc. .. da:njbada yanda:lganda nuyo:da 
Second declension, comprising words ending in -i:n, -t, -jn: 
Rad. .. gi:n (sandfly) Munubakabari (man of dugujn (news) 
Nambucca) 
Oper. .. gi:ndju Munubakabaridju bugundju 
Obj. .. gi:n Munubakabari bugujn Se 
Poss. .. gt-ngundi Munubakabatigundt bugujngundr 
All... gi:ngu Munubakabarigu bugujngu 
Abl. .. gt:nnja(ra) Munubakabarinja(ra) bugunnja(ra) 
Loc. .. gt:ndja Munubakabaridja bugundja 
Third declension, comprising words ending in -nj : 
Rad. .. gt:danj (moon) 
Oper. .. gi:dandju 
Obj. .. gt:danj 
Poss. .. gt.danjundt E 
All. .. gi:danju 
Abl. ..  gt:danja(ra) 
Loc. .. gt:dandja 


Fourth declension, comprising words ending in -m : 


Rad. .. ba:ndjim (native cat) 
Oper. .. ba:ndjimbu 

Obj. .. ba:ndjim 

Poss. .. ba:ndjimgundi 

All. .. ba:ndjimgu 

Abl. .. ba:ndjimna(ra) 

Loc. .. ba:ndjimba 


Fifth declension, comprising words ending in -9: 
Rad. .. bdabuluy (pipe) 
Oper. .. babuluygu 
Obj. .. babuluy 
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Poss. .. bdabuluygunds 
All. .. babuluggu 
Abl. .. bdabuluynja(ra) 
Loc. .. babuluyga 


Sixth declension, comprising words ending in -: 


Rad. .. bduluygal (mullet) 
Oper. .. buluygallu 

Obj. .. duluygal 

Poss. .. buluygalgundi 
All. .. duluygalgu 

Abl. .. buduygalna(ra) 
Loc. .. buluygalla 


Seventh declension, comprising two words, warawara and the introduced mo-:toka: 
(motor car) : 


Rad. .. warawara (beer) 
Oper. .. warawarawu 
Obj. .. warawara 

Poss. .. warawaragundi 
All. .. warawaragu 
Abl. .. warawaranja(ra) 
Loc. .. warawarawa 


Eighth declension, comprising one word, gatwa : 


Rad. .. gatwa (day) 
Oper. .. gatwaru 
Obj. .. gaiwa 

Poss. .. gaiwagundi 
All. .. gaiwagu 
Abl. .. gatwanja(ra) 
Loc. .. gatwara 


Ninth declension, comprising a few words such as njammi : 


Rad. .. mjammi (woman) 
Oper. .. njammiju 

Obj. .. njammi 

Poss. .. mnjammijundt 

All. .. mjammiju 

Abl. .. mjamminja(ra) 


Loc. .. mjammija 
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With regard to the proper nouns, only one example need be given if the differences 
between them and the common nouns be remembered. The following example 
belongs to the third declension type. 


Rad. .. ba:banj (grandmother) 
Oper. .. ba:bandju 

Obj. .. da:banja 

Poss. .. ba:banjundi 

All. .. ba:banju 

Abl. .. ba:banjumbanja(ra) 
Loc. .. ba:banjumbala 


Where nouns have a plural, this is declined according to the plural termination, 
which may bear no relation to the singular ending. 


Rad. .. mi:gar (man) nt:garinj (men) 
Oper. .. nt:gadu ni:garindju 
Obj. .. mi:gar ni:garing 

Poss. .. mt:gatgundi ni:garinjundt 
All. .. mit:gatgu nt: garinju 

Abl. .. mi:gana ni:garinnja 
Loc. .. mt:gada nt:garindja 


(3) ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives in Gumbaingar may be resolved into two main groups, simple and 


compound, each of which may again be divided into six types as in the following 
scheme. 





(1) Primary 





(2) Derived (a) Simple 





(b) Oblique | (i) Nominal 
| (ii) Pronominal 
(iti) Verbal 





(c) Postpositional 








Derived adjectives are those taken from other parts of speech by some process of 
modification, of which we find three types in use : (a) in the case of nouns an adjective 
may be formed by reduplication—this is the type designated simple in the scheme 
above ; (0) in the case of nouns, pronouns and verbs, the word in question may be 
placed in some oblique case, the result having then the force of an adjective ; (c) in 
the case of nouns an adjective may be formed by the addition of a number of post- 
fixes. The different methods of derivation lend the resulting adjectives different 
significances, and to illustrate them a few examples will be given. 
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Simple derived ethene: 
y Y scrubby (yannu—scrub) 
nt im—trocky (mini:m—stone, rock) 
gidufgiduf—grassy (gi:duf—grass). 
This type of adjective denotes qualities. Note that when the original noun has 
a long vowel the derived adjective has only a short one. 
Nominal oblique derived adjectives. These are the adjectives made by placing 
a noun in some oblique case. Examples have been given previously of the possessive 
case so used. Accordingly only one example will be given here, of the locative case 











used adjectivally. 
bu:?mei woyga:ndjadu ni:gadu gayga:liy—the southern (lit. at-south) men 
summoned him to war. 


adjectives. 


The pronominal oblique derived adjectives are, of course, the possessive 


(To avoid confusion the possessive adjectives will be more fully discussed 


under the heading of pronouns). They are 


F 


ya:njundt my 

yt:nundt thy 

yarigundt his, her, its (near) 
yilitgunds his, her, its (far) 
gulanandt his, her, its 
yalimbandi our (dual incl.) 
yalimbandiget our (dual excl.) 
yt-ambandi .. our (pl. incl.) 
yt:ambandiget our (pl. excl.) 
bulambandi . . your (dual) 
bularigundi .. their (dual) 
nudjambandt your (pl.) 
jaraynbi:nundt their (pl.) 
wa.:danjundt whose (sing.) 
waro:ranjunat whose (pl.) 


Verbal oblique pai adjectives correspond with our participles. They may 
be formed from any tense of the verb by the addition of a possessive termination 
-ndi or -andi depending on whether the tense suffix ends in a vowel or not respectively. 
From the verb yaiygi:gu (to sit, stay, etc.) we derive the following participles : 


yaingijinds going (yatygijer) 
yatygidjinds going at this very moment (yaiygi:djt) 
yatygigundt about to go soon (yaingigu) 
yaingiwundt about to go sometime (yatygiw) 
yainginands. . having gone (yaiygiy) 

etc. 


The postpositional derived adjectives are formed by the addition of the following 
postfixes. 
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-bi:a .. .. Denotes absence of some quality or thing (mi:lbi:a—eye-less, 
blind) 

-gart .. Denotes presence of some quality or thing (ya:rugari—tfull of 
water, having water) 

-bugajn .. Denotes likeness or similarity to something (bu:wafbugajn— 
childish) 

-gal .. .. Belonging to some period or place, or fondness for something 
(giliygal—new or young; duya:fgal—fond of honey) 

-dir .. .. Being accustomed to or unaffected by something (ni:rumdif— 
accustomed to or unaffected by the cold) 

-ba .. .. ? Likeness to a person (birugdnba—handsome; Birugan— 


mythological hero). 


Note.—There is another type of adjective connected with the verb which was 
not included in the table on page 161 because its true position is uncertain. This 
group comprises such adjectives as the following. 


bidibidi—itchy bidaigu—to scratch 
njant.nmi—folded njamiymeigu—to fold 
wargambi—busy watgambeigu—to work. 


It is difficult to say whether the adjective is derived from the verb or vice versa. 
On the whole it seems more probable that the adjective is formed from the verb. If 
the reverse were the case, we should expect the verb forms to be njani:nmimbeigu 
and wargambijeigu, and any verb derived from “ itchy ’”’ could mean only “ to be 
itchy ” or “‘ to make itchy.’’ Until further evidence comes up, we can merely say 
that it appears as though a series of adjectives can be derived from the verb by 
substituting -: for the final vowel or vowels of the indicative present indefinite. 

The adjective exhibits no change for gender. 

Plurals may be formed by the addition of -bin to the radical. These plural 
forms do not precede the noun as in the singular, but follow it. As with the plural 
forms of the nouns, these appear to be of a collective nature : 

da:riii dja:njbaf—a good man 
dja:njba¥ dariibin—the good men, all the good men. 

Adjectives seem to take a plural termination only when used with nouns denoting 
family and social relationship. 

The declension patterns of the adjective follow exactly those of the common 
nouns. As these have already been dealt with, it will be unnecessary to repeat them 
here. 

The position of the adjective with regard to its noun varies, some preceding 
while others follow. The oblique derived adjectives invariably precede. With the 
other types the position depends on the individual adjective itself, and also on the 
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presence or absence of definitive words such as demonstrative adjectives, numerals, 
etc. The latter will cause normally preceding adjectives to follow the noun. 
barwdt dja:njbaf—a big man 
yari dja:njbdy bafwdi—the big man. 
Most adjectives precede the noun with the exception of the following (this 
list is unfortunately far from complete) : 
uma:ga—many 
most compound adjectives 
dja:njbar bu:tgi-ju:ygu—a healthy man 
nouns used directly as adjectives 
wadja:* yannuy—scrubby country. 
Whether preceding or following, adjectives usually take case suffixes in agreement 
with the noun. 
barwdigundi ni:gargundt njugin bura:badiy—the big man’s son arrived 
yaia ja:ri ja:ngu ba:bagundigu yura:gu—lI shall go to father’s house 
yari yaingies mi:mi:gundia yura:la—he lives in his mother’s house 
ya:njundiju wa:ndjidju ni:gat jindjay—my dog bit a man. 
However, where no ambiguity can exist, the adjective may drop the case suffixes : 
batwdi ni:gatgundi njugin bura:badiy—the big man’s son arrived. 
Comparison of adjectives has reached quite a high standard in this language, 
a fact that may surprise many that have heard it so often repeated that the Australian 
aborigines are capable of comparison only in the “ this-good-that-bad ” manner. 
Actually, in Gumbdingar four degrees of comparison depending on the adjective 
alone, and one depending on an additional word, have been found. The table below 
sets out the degrees of comparison found. 





Positive oo 

Diminutive. . .. Reduplicated form 
Comparative .. "ga 

Superlative. . .. -unba, -junba, -wunba 





Comparative in high degree by adding djammei (very) 





Taking da:riii (good) as an example : 
da:rii—good 
dartiga—better 
da:rida:rti—fairly good 
da:rijunba—best, extremely good 
djammei da:rii—very good. 
For examples of the use of the different degrees of comparison, see part 4A 16. 
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(4) NUMERALS 

As in other Australian languages, numerals are very poorly represented, pre- 
sumably because there was no great need for more than a few in a race having few 
possessions, unable to hoard or preserve foodstuffs, and themselves numerically small. 
Only two definite numerals are found, the others being indefinite. 

galu:gan—one 
buldritwo 
dja:nj—a few 
dja:liy—a few 
uma:ga—many. 

From the first two a limited series of compound numerals may be derived until 
they become too cumbersome. 

buldri-galu:gan—three 

buldri-buldrifour 

buldri-buldri-galu:gan—five 
etc. 

No numerals are found except the cardinals given above, though the gap left by 
the absence of such words as “ first ’’ and “last” is more or less filled by maygala 
(beforehand, at first, before) and walayga (afterwards, later). 

One numeral adverb, “‘ uma:gafmbin ’’ (often), is derived from uma.:ga, and from 
the same word we get a derived verb “ uma:gaweigu VII’’ used as an auxiliary verb, 
meaning “often,” as in the following examples. 

yata ja:rt uma:gawei—lI go often 
yaia ja:ngu uma:gaweigu—I shall go often. 


(5) PRONOUNS 

Gumbaingar pronouns fall into the following groups : 

Personal-demonstrative 
Possessive 
Interrogative-impersonal 
Indefinite. 

In this paper no distinction is made between the personal pronouns on one hand, 
and the demonstrative pronouns and adjectives on the other, since the same words are 
put to all three uses without any change. To treat the same word under three 
different headings would lead only to confusion. The third group is called inter- 
rogative-impersonal because its members are used in both ways indifferently. 

The pronoun exhibits three numbers (singular, dual and plural) and three persons. 
In the first person dual and plural a distinction is made between the inclusive form, 
including the person spoken to and an exclusive form excluding him. This is quite 
usual in Australian languages, but the method used here is a little unorthodox. The 
exclusive pronoun is derived from the inclusive by the addition of an “ exclusive 
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particle” (-gei), which is not declined itself but added to the case endings of the 
oblique cases. In addition one of the stem vowels undergoes modification in the 
plural pronoun in all cases but the possessive. 

We find a variety of words taking the place of the third person singular and 
plural, each of which has a special significance with regard to spatial orientation 
relative to the subject. In the third person no distinction is made for gender. 

The possessive pronouns arise from the possessive cases of the other pronouns. 

In the interrogative-impersonal pronouns we find the only example of a gender 
distinction, there being a neuter and a masculine-feminine. 

wa:r+u—who (masculine-feminine) 
mi:nja—what (neuter). 


Personal-Impersonal Pronouns 


























| 
Singular | Dual Plural 
Ist ex... .. | yata | yaligei | ytcaget 
in. a Filo yalli: yi:a: 
2nd... .. | gt:nda bula: yudjawin) 
Sa a4 a gulanna | buldri | bic 








The accessory third person pronouns are : 





| 
Singular Plural 





yart yarinht.n this near me 

javay jaraybi:n that over there 

ja:m ja:mbi:n | this fairly close or spoken of 
yilit yilitmbi:n that spoken of 

mu: mu:mbi:n that yonder, far away. 











The declension of the first and second person pronouns differs in some important 
respects from that of the common noun, but resembles to some extent that of the 
proper noun. In the first place all have a distinct objective, and remarkable enough, 
a dative. They are declined as follows: 
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Rad. .. | yata—I yal:—thou and I yaligex—he and I 
Oper. .. | yaidja yallt: yaliges 

Obj. .. | ya:nja yalt:nja yalinjaget 

Poss. ya:njunds yalimbandi yalimbandiget 
All. ya:njugaliwet yalimbergu yalimbageigu 

Abl. ya:njumbanja(ra)| yalimbanja(ra) yalimbanjaget 
Loc. na:njumbala yalimbala yalimbalagei 

Dat. ya:njuy yalimba yalimbaget 

ee 6% yt:a:—you and I yt-agei—they and I 
Oper. .. yi:a:la yi-elaget 

yi-a:nja yt-enjager 

Poss. yt-ambandi yt:ambandigei 
All. | yt:a:njambeigu yt-enjambageigu 
Abl. | yt:a:njambanja(ra) yi-enjambanjagei 
Loc. | gi:a:nja yi:enjambalagei 
Dat. yi:a:njamba yt-enjambaget 
Rad. .. | yi:nda—thou bula:—you two yudjawinj—you all 
Oper. .. | yt:nda bula:la yudjalindju 

Obj. yi-nna bula:nja yudjalinja 

Poss. yi:nundt bulambandi yudjambandi 

All. yi-nugaliwer bulambeigu yudjambingu 

Abl. yi:numbanja(ra) | bulambanja(ra) yudjambanja(ra) 
Loc. yi:numbala bulambala yudjambala (yudjambindja) 
Dat. yi:nnu bulamba yudjamba 

Rad. .. | gulanna—he yari—he, this, the 

Oper. .. | gula:du yaridju 

Obj. gulanna nari (ga) 

Poss. gulanandi yarigundt 

All. gula:gu yarigu 

Abl. gulambanja(ra) | yarigumbanja(ra) 

Loc. gulambala yarigumbala (yari:dja) 

Dat. gulamba — 














From an inspection of the above it can be seen that there are some unusual 


features in the Gumbdingar pronoun. 
operative cases (yalli:, yaligei, yi:nda). 


To begin with, not all of them have distinct 
Secondly, some of them form the operative 





by adding -/a instead of the customary -du and its variations, and one of them sub- 
stitutes -/- for -w- in the operative (yi:a:, bula:, yi:agei, yudjawinj). Thirdly, in 
the first person dual and plural the exclusive forms are made by affixing -gei to the 
inclusive form, either unchanged or slightly modified (this system breaks down 
slightly in the allative case, where the exclusive particle precedes the allative case 
suffix). 


The rest of the personal-demonstrative pronouns are declined like common 
nouns. They are as follows: 
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Rad. .. buldri—they two bi:m—they all 
Oper. .. bularidju bi:ndu 

Obj. .. bwan bi:n 

Poss. .. bularigundi bi-ngunds 

All. .. bularigu bi-ngu 

Abl. .. bulariya bi-nnja(ra) 
Loc. .. bularidja bi:nda 

Rad. .. yarinht:n—these, they here (pl.)* 

Oper. .. yarinhi:ndu 

Obj. .. garinbi:n 

Poss. .. yarinbi:nundi * jarayhi:n, ja:mbi:n and yilifmbi:n are declined 
All. .. yarinh:ngu in the same way. 
Abl. .. yarinh:nnja(ra) 

Loc. .. yarinbi:nda 

Rad. .. ilir—he, that, the, she, it 

Oper. .. gilidu 

Obj. .. iliF (yilina) 

Poss. .. gilitgundi 

All. .. gilitgu 

Abl. .. gilina 

Loc. .. gilida 








The pronouns ja:m mu:m, and jaray appear to be defective, and have been 
found only in the radical case. 
The operative and objective cases may modify their terminal vowels to form 
emphatic and reflexive forms (-a>-ou or -au) : 
yaidjou jaray yira:y—I did that myself 
yatdja ya:njau biia:y—I hit myself 
yi:ndou jana:—you go away ! 


Possessive Pronouns 


The possessives have as their radical cases the possessive forms of the various 
personal-demonstrative pronouns. With this as a stem the other oblique cases are 
built up by addition of the appropriate suffixes. Having the same terminal group, 
they all naturally belong to the same declension type, and therefore it will be necessary 
to give the declension of only one as an example : 


ae .. ya:njundi—my, mine* 
Oper. .. .»  ya:njundiju 

Obj... ..  ya:njundi 

Fos. .. ..  ya:njindindi 


* These rg prone are used pronominally and adjectivally (yatdja ga:ila yt:nunds 
djulumbay— 


ut I turned yours into stone). 
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Loc. 
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ya:njundigu 
ya.njundinja 
ya:njundia 


To strengthen the force of the possessive, gi:ay may be added, this being more or 
less equivalent to the English “ own ” 


ma:nji yi:nundi gi:ay jura:l ?—have you any food of your own ? 


Interrogative-Impersonal Pronouns 


wa:ru—who, someone 
wa:du 

wa:danja(y) 
wa:danjundi 

wa:daigu 
wa:danjumbanja(ra) 
wa:danjumbala 
wa:danja 


They are: 


A peculiar feature of what are usually described as “ interrogative " pronouns 
is that they are interrogative only so long as the right tone of voice is used ; otherwise 
they become impersonal or indefinite. 

wa:ru—(i) who? (ii) someone 
mi:nja—(i) what? (ii) something 
mi:njami:nja—(i) how many? (ii) some, several 
dju:dadjulou—(i) which? (ii) “one of them.” 

The declensions of these words are as follows: 
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Poss. 
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waro:ra—who ? some 
people (pl.) 
waro:vadu 
waro:ranja 
waro:vanjunds 
waro:vagu 
waro:ranjumbanja(ra) 
waro:ranjumbala 


mi:nja—what ? some- 
thing 

mi:njalu 

mi:nja 

mi:njagundi 

minja:gu 

minja:nja 

minja:la 
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dju:dadjulou—which ? “one of them ” 


Other cases unknown 
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Below are given a few examples to show the different ways in which these 
pronouns may be used in an interrogative or impersonal sense. The examples with 
the final question mark are to be spoken with an enquiring tone, those without in an 
affirmative one : 

wa:du ya:nja biia:y ?—who hit me? 

wa:du ya:nja biia:y—someone hit me 

mi:nja yaidja jura:da wa:ginjbay ?>—what did I find in the food ? 
yaidja mi:nja jura:da wa:ginjbay—I found something in the food 
wa:danjay yaidja njaigi buga:wada ?>—whom do I see on the grass? 
yaidja wa:danjay njaigi buga:wada—lI see someone on the grass 
mi:njalu ya:nja jindjouw ?—what will bite me ? 

mi:njalu ya:nja jindjouw—something will bite me. 

The word order in the above examples is interesting. When the pronoun in 
question is the subject of the sentence, it naturally comes first, whether it be inter- 
rogative or impersonal. But when it is the object it precedes the subject if inter- 
rogative, and follows it if impersonal, in accordance with the rules on wordorder 
(see part 4A 1). 


Indefinite Pronouns 
Only four of these have been found. They are: 
dja:nj—some, a few 
uma: ga*—many 
yaidja nja:way uma:ga batwdi—I saw very many. 
garu—another 
jida, jidajida—each, every, everyone, everything. 


The declensions of these pronouns are as follows : 








ae -. | GYa:nj uma:ga garu: jida 
Ont. as .. | UGa:ndju uma: garu garu:du pidadu 
Obj. .. | Ya:nj uma: ga garu: jida 
Poss. dja:njgundi uma:gagundi | garu:gundi pidagundi 
All. dja:njgu uma:gagu garu:gu jidagu 
Abl. dja:nnja uma:ganja garu:na jidana 
Loc. dja:ndja uma: gara garu.da jidada 

















Garugaruga is apparently a reduplicated form of garu: and may be translated as 


“ different ”’ : 


ja:mbi:n du:wa garugaruga—these boomerangs are all different. 


* To form the comparative in high degree wma:ga takes ‘‘ bafwdi’’ (big) instead 
of the usual “ djammet”’ : 
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(6) VERBS 

The verb is relatively simple when compared with those of many other Australian 
languages, but more complex than in, say, Thanggati or Kattang, two tribes situated 
not very far from the territory of the Gumbaingar. 

In his ‘‘ Aranda Phonetics and Grammar,” Strehlow points out that the more 
involved verbal forms were not much used in everyday speech, but were almost 
confined to the myths and chants, and the more serious conversation of the old men. 
It is therefore quite possible that Gumbaingar has or had these complexities, and that 
they were merely unknown to my informants, all of whom became separated from 
tribal life at a fairly early age. Nevertheless, though possibly incomplete for this 
reason, the following matter should give some idea of the verb structure. 

The verb is inflected for tense and mood, but not for person, and to the stem, 
unchanged or slightly modified, may be attached a number of verbal end-groups, 
giving rise to a small series of periphrastic forms. In addition a number of verbal 
prefixes may be added to give the verb a fuller range of meaning. 

Except in the case of the adverbial forms, each verb is theoretically able to give 
rise to seven participles in the manner previously described, namely by attaching a 
possessive suffix to each tense form. 

Two derivative nouns are found, one representing the agent and the other the 
action. There appears to be no noun denoting the instrument with which the action is 
performed, as is found in some other Australian languages. This deficiency would 
probably be made up by a full range of nouns denoting such instruments. 

Four moods are found : indicative, subjunctive, imperative and infinitive. 


The Indicative Mood 

This mood exhibits seven tenses, five simple and two compound ones, derived 
by the combination of two others.* The tenses are (i) present indefinite, signifying 
actions taking place more or less in the present, (ii) present definite, signifying actions 
taking place at the time of speaking ; (iii) future immediate, actions about to take 
place soon ; (iv) future remote, actions taking place sometime in the future ; (v) past, 
actions now finished ; (vi) present-future, actions that are now taking place and will 
continue to do so; (vii) present-past, actions that have been taking place and are 
still doing so. 


* There may be another tense, formed by substituting -4:a for the final -se, 
-eijt or -4 of the present indefinite. This was recorded several times, and appeared 
to be used to indicate habitual action, but it is not certain that it was not a careless 
pronunciation of the present indefinite, and for this reason has not been included. 
The future remote is sometimes used irregularly in a past sense, meaning “ wished 
or “ was going to”: 

bitaw gu:djat nja:geigu—{in the context) the elder sister was going to dig 
it out to have a look. 
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The Imperative Mood 
This mood appears to show no variations for number of subject, person or tense. 
A remarkable feature, however, is a second imperative form to be used with a plural 
object, the singular being in -a or -#, and the plural in <4. In most verbs the final 
-a or -i is lengthened, but in some it is a medial vowel that is lengthened, the final 
vowel remaining short, in order to give the word special emphasis. In the following 
examples imperative 2 is the emphatic form. 








Infinitive Imperative I Imperative 2 English 
| 

bumatgu bumma buma: strike 
niréigu yiva yi:va do 

ga.reigu gara ga:ra make 
janndigu jana jana: 0 

manjéigu ma:ni ma:nt: hold, take 
gayga.ligu gaygali ganga.li call 

picletgu pi:la pila: cook 














The imperative may be addressed indifferently to the first, second or third 
person : 
jana: yalli: nja:gundzit mu:jambieiw ga:rambu—let’s go torch fishing to-night 
jana: yalli: jana:—let’s go now 
ma:ni yaidja yari yi:nnu—I must take this to you 
javraybi:ndu ila: jura:l—they must cook the food 
bagi: bi:guf—burn the tree 
bagili bi:guf—burn the trees 
bagils bi:gurinj—burn all the trees. 


The Subjunctive Mood 


What has here been termed the subjunctive is an invariable part of the verb, 
and in some ways resembles a weak imperative. It is frequently used in conjunction 
with the word “‘ baia,”” which seems to be somewhat the same as the Latin “ ##.”’ 
Actually “‘ baia”’ is probably connected with the verb “‘ baiji:gu ’’ (to seek), so that 
the expression (baia+subjunctive) might be translated ‘‘ seek in order that...” 

ja:m bi:gut gaigila duya:?gu—let (someone) cut this tree for honey 

yambu yi:agei gaijila ba:bayumbala—all right, let’s talk to father 

jaray djunna: baia wa:gei ma:nila—tell him to bring some wood 

jana: jila: mu:da yaingila; yaijin ja:m djammei da:ri—come here and sit 
in the shade; the sun is too hot 

jana: yi:a: gara:lga baiji:la—we must go and try to find it 

yi:nda djunna: baia yira:la—you tell (him) to do it. 
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The Infinitive Mood 

It must be realized that the Gumbdingar infinitive is similar to the English one 
only in its usage. Actually it is the allative case of the verb used as a noun. In 
his grammar of the Awakabal language, Threlkeld uses the phrase “ for-to-be-” 
to translate the so-called infinitive of that language, and the Gumbdingar infinitive 
might equally well be rendered in the same way. It is mainly used as an infinitive 
of purpose : 

ni:gar jara:y jura.l 71:leegu—the man went to cook the food (literally, man 
went food cook-to). 

The infinitive is formed by addition of -gu (allative suffix). This suffix is the 
same as that of the indicative future immediate, and in some verbs these two are 
ide-tical. More usually, however, the penultimate vowel of the infinitive may be 
distinguished by greater length or by being a diphthong. Below is a table showing 
a number of verbs in which the infinitive and future immediate are distinct. 





| 





| Future | 
Infinitive Immediate English 
| 
janndigu | ja:mgu | to go 
manjéigu | ma:ngu | to take 
nja:geigu | mja:gu | to see 
du:yeigu | du:ygu | to cry 
bumdigu | bucmgu | to strike 
bilaganjeigu | bilagangu | to run 
bjeinbergu | bjeinbigu | to eat 
baugeigu | baugigu | to spear 


In the case of verbs in which these two parts are identical (e.g. gaigigw—to cut, 
aji:mbeigu—to smoke) the context will make it clear which is intended. 
ja:m da:rii dji:mbeigu—this is good to smoke 
yaridju ja:m dji:mbeigu—he will smoke this 
yaidja yaréingt ni:ga? bi:gur gaigigu—I want a man to cut the wood 
yaidja bi:gut gaigigu—I shall cut the wood. 





Verbal Nouns 


Two verbal nouns are exhibited, representing the agent and the action. Both 
are used in several ways to which we are unaccustomed in English. 
(i) The most simple use is as an ordinary verbal noun : 
janni:gambu ya:nja gada: biia:y—the journey nearly killed me 
bilaganigambu ya:nja wi:djambay—the running made me hot. 
(ii) Either the agent-noun or the action-noun may be placed in apposition to 
some other noun (though not necessarily next to it in the sentence). In 
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this way the verbal nouns may take on the significance of participles, or 
relative clauses. When the English participle, or verb of the relative clause 
is transitive, it is usual to employ the agent-noun, when intransitive the 
action-noun, though exception to this rule are not infrequent. 
yaidja yari ni:gat nja:way duygu:nj bumdigir—I saw the man who killed 
the snake (lit. I the man saw snake killer) 
yaidja njammi nja:way binna:lidja baugiigam—I saw the woman 
swimming in the river (lit. I woman saw river-in (the)-swimming). 
When used in this way the action noun of a transitive verb often seems to be 
equivalent to an English passive. 
yatdja nja:way duygu:nj bumdigam—I saw the snake being killed (lit. 
I saw snake (the)-killing). 


Participles 
The so-called participles are, as has already been mentioned, tense forms carrying 
attached possessive suffixes. Though all verbs except those of the seventh 
conjugation are theoretically capable of having seven (or perhaps eight) 
only five have been found in practice. These five are derived from the simple tenses, 
namely the present indefinite, present definite, future remote, future immediate, 
and the past. They are used both adjectivally and participially, as the following 
examples will show : 
bilagandjindtju wa:ndjidju jiga:m nja:way—the running dog saw the possum 
yaidja yari nja:way yaingijindi—lI saw him sitting (lit. I him saw belonging- 
to-is-sitting) 
yaidja yari nja:way yaingidjindi—I saw him in the act of sitting down 
(lit. I him saw belonging-to-is-in-act-of-sitting) 
yaidja yari nja:way yaiygigundi—l saw him about to sit 
yatdja yari nja:way yaingiwundi—I saw him who will sit 
yaidja yari nja:way yaingiyandi—l saw him after he had sat 
yaidja yari nja:gu yaingiyandi—lI shall see him who sat. 


Modified Forms 
The verb may be modified in three ways to alter or extend its significance 
(i) by reduplication, (ii) by attachment of prefixes, (iii) by modification of the 
conjugable element. In this respect the verb behaves very much as though it were 
composed of two parts—an invariable (or more or less invariable) stem, and a series 
of attachable terminal elements which undergo the various modifications for tense, 
mood, etc. Below is a list of these conjugable elements, given in their “ infinitive ”’ 
forms : 
-(et, 4, ai, t)gu—the ordinary form 
-(et, 1:)gureigu—causative or permissive 
-(et, 1:)mbeigu—causative or permissive (with a few verbs) 
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-(et, 1:)ndetgu—causative or permissive (with a few verbs) 

-(t:)batzs:gu—signifies desire to. . 

-(e)retgu—denotes reciprocal in some verbs, in others seems to convey a more 
specific meaning depending on the verb, e.g. baiji:gu (to seek), but 
batjereigu (to hunt) 

~(t)leigu (with modification of stem)—denotes action involving the carrying 
of something, e.g. bila(ganj)eigu (to run), but bdila(nd)ileigu (to run 
away with. . .) 

-(a, a:)reigu (with modification of stem)—denotes action in a direction 
away from some point, e.g. bila(ganj)etgu (to run), but bila(nd)areigu 
(to run away) ; ja(nn)aigu (to go), but ja(nd)a:reigu (to go away). 

The last two examples given are interesting, and unfortunately are the only 
verbs in which this peculiar stem modification has been found. Both of them are 
also rather unusual in their normal conjugation in that the past tense substitutes 
y for n. 








Infinitive .. .. | dbilaganjeigu janndaigu 


Past indicative .. | bilagaray | jara:y 





Reduplication of the verb stem denotes long duration of action. 
The verbal prefixes which may be attached to the verb have already been 
mentioned. They are as follows: 


wari- -" .. action downwards* 

gaba- as .. action upwards* 

yara- re .. successful action 

wurawura- .. uncertain or helpless action 

bumir- .. .. action taking place in the middle of something 

gara- i .. Tepetition of action 

jaral- m .. action done by subject alone 

wogin- .. .. action carried out completely, or denoting that “all” 


should be added to the subject in English (njammi 
woginjara:y—all the women have gone) 
galagala- .. action taking place here and there 
djai- .. .. Mistaken or incorrect action (dja:limanjeigu—to take 
falsely, i.e. to imitate ; dja:liyareingigu—to misunderstand 


* It is interesting to note that these two prefixes bear a strong resemblance to 
the words wari and ga:bau (west and east respectively). If there is any connection 
between the two, the meanings of wari- and gaba- are just the opposite of what one 
would expect. Living as they do on the east coast, which rises from sea-level to the 
Great Dividing Range in the west, one would think that they would associate upward 
movement with westerly direction, not easterly. Probably the origin of this strange 
contradiction is bound up in the mythology of the tribe, and may never be revealed. 
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bata- + .. lessens force of verb 

yalyal- action taking place upwards and downwards alternately 
more (yaly- aljannaigu—to go up and down) 
|, but wura- imperious action by a superior (wuramanjeigu—to take 


command of) 





rying gal- this prefix is used in an apparently haphazard way with 
> run some verbs. Its significance remains unknown (in some 
“ cases it indicates ‘‘ motion over ’’). 
i Verbs may be grouped into seven conjugation types according to the patterns 
* of their tense and other suffixes. Below is a table setting out the patterns for the 
j - seven. 
a Examples of each conjugation will now be given. 
tutes Conjugation I. Beside natural verbs, this contains all derivatives meaning “ to 
make,” “to turn into” (transitive), “‘to cause to”. Example, gadjaweigu 
= (to twist). 
a Indicative .. | Pr.-indef. gadjaweijt | does twist 
Pr.-def. gadjawidjt | is twisting now 
on Fut. imm. | gadjawigu | will twist soon 
Fut. rem. | gadjawouw | will twist sometime 
Past .. | gadjaway did twist 
Pr.-fut. gadjawerjiw is and will be twisting 
Pr.-past .. | gadjawetjiy has been and still is twisting 
Imperative . . gadjawa twist (singular object) 
gadjawilt twist (pl. object) 
Subjunctive gadjawala let twist, may twist 
” Infinitive gadjaweigu to twist 
said Verbal nouns gadjaweigam a twisting 
gadjaweigir a twister 
ake Participles Pr.-indef. gadjaweijinds twisting 
nd Pr.-def. gadjawidjindt twisting now 
Fut. imm. | gadjawigundi about to twist soon 
Fut. rem. | gadjawouwandi | going to twist sometime 
to Past gadjawayandi having twisted 
ion 
one 
the 
ard 
nge 


ed. 
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Modtfied Forms. 
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(I) Reduplicated— 
gadjagadjaweigu to twist again and again, repeatedly 
(2) With attached prefix— 
warigadjaweigu to twist downwards 
gabagadjaweigu to twist upwards 
yaragadjaweigu to twist properly or successfully 
wurawuragadjaweigu to twist in helpless manner 
bumitgadjaweigu to twist in the middle 
garagadjaweigu to twist again 
jaralgadjaweigu to twist by oneself 
wogingadjawergu to twist completely, or all to twist together 
galagalagadjaweigu to twist here and there 
dja:ligadjaweigu to twist incorrectly 
| baiagadjaweigu to twist a little 
| yalyalgadjaweigu to twist up and down 
(3) With altered conjugable eleyment— 


gadjawi:gureigu I 
gadjawibaiji:gu III 





to allow to twist 
to wish to twist 
to twist one another 





| gadjawereigu IIb 





Conjugation IIa. gariugieigu—to talk nonsense. 




















Indicative Pr.-indef. | gariugiteiji 
Pr.-def. | gariugttdt 
Fut. imm. | gariugiigu 
Fut. rem. | gariugiierw 
Past . | gariugiay 
Pr.-fut. gariugierjiw 
Pr.-past .. | gariugiieriy 
Imperative .. | gariugia 
Subjunctive | gariugiala 
Infinitive | gariugiergu 
Verbal noun action gariugiergam 
agent gariugieigir 
Participles . Pr.-indef. gariugtijinds 
Pr.-def. gariugisdjinds 
Fut. imm. | gariugiigundi 
Fut. rem. gariugierwandt 
Past gariugiayandt 
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Modified Forms. 





(1) gartugariugieigu 





(2) garagariugiergu 
wurawuragariugierpu 
yaragariugiergu 
jaralgariugieigu 
wogingariugueigu 
galagalagariugiergu 
batagariugicigu 





(3) gariugieigureigu I 
gartugit:baiji:gu III 
gariugiereigu IIb 








Conjugation IIb. Example “ bu:fweigu’’ (to paint). 




















Indicative Pr.-indef. bu-Fweijt 
Pr.-def. bu:Futdjt 
Fut. imm. bu:rwigu 
Fut. rem. bu:Fweiw 
Past bu-Fwry 
Pr.-fut. bu-fFweijiw 
Pr.-past bu:Fweijty 

Imperative .. | bu:fwa 
bu:rwilt 

Subjunctive bu:Fwala 

Infinitive bu-Fweigu 

Verbal nouns | action bu:Fweigam 
agent bu: Fweigi¥ 

Participles .. | Pr.-indef. bu:Fwijinds 
Pr.-def. bu:Fwidjinds 
Fut. imm. bu:Fwigundt 
Fut. rem. .. | bu:twetwundi 
Past bu:Futyands 
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Modified Forms. 
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(1) | bu:Pbuctweigu 





(2) waribu:Fweigu 
gababu:rweigu 
| yarabu:rweigu 


bumirbu:rweigu 
garabu:Fweigu 

| jaralbu:Fweigu 

| woginbu:Fwergu 

| galagalabu:rweigu 
| batabu:Fweigu 

| yalyalbu:Fweigu 





wurawurabu:Fweigu 





(3) | bu:frwi:gureigu 
| bu:Fwi:baizi:gu 


bu:Fwereigu 





Conjugation III. Example “ bagi:gu”’ (to burn—transitive). 























Indicative .. | Pr.-indef. ba:gies 
Pr.-def. ba:gt:djt 
Fut. imm. ba:gigu 
Fut. rem. .. | ba:giw 
Past ba:giy (bagi:y) 
Pr.-fut. ba:gietw 
Pr.-past ba:gieijiy 
Imperative bagi: 
ba:gilt 
Subjunctive.. | ba-:gila 
Infinitive .. | bagi:gu 
Verbal nouns | action ba:gi:gam 
agent ba:gt:gi? 
Participles .. | Pr.-indef. ba:gijinds 
| Pr.-def. ba:gidjindt 
| Fut. imm. ba:gigundt 
| Fut. rem. .. | da:giwundt 
Past ba:giyandi 
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Modified Forms. 





(z) bagtbagi:gu 





(2) garabagi:gu 
wurawurabagi:gu 
bumitbagi:gu 
yarabagi:gu 
jaralbagi:gu 
woginbagi.gu 
galagalabagi:gu 
batabagi.:gu 





(3) bagt:gureigu 
bagi:baiji:gu 
bagi:reigu 








Conjugation IV. Example “ yuraigu’’ (to give). 


























Indicative .. | Pr.-indef. .. | gureiji 
Pr.-def. .. | yuratdjt 
Fut. imm. | yura:gu 
Fut. rem. .. | yu:réw 
Past -. | yuracy 
Pr.-fut. -- | yucnieiw 
Pr.-past.. | yureijiy 
Imperative | yura: | 
| yu-rilt | 
Subjunctive.. | yura-la | 
Infinitive .. | yuraigu | 
Verbal noun action | yuraigam 
| agent os | yureigit 
Participles .. | Pr.-indef. .. | yu-rijinds 
Pr.-def. .. | yuraidjinds 
Fut. imm. | yu:ragundt 
| Fut. rem. | yu:rawundi 
| Past | yura:yandt 
| 
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Modified Forms. 








(1) yura:yuraigu 





(2) | yaraynuraigu 
wurawurayuraigu 
garanuraigu 
jaralyuraigu 
woginyuratgu 
galagalayuraigu 








(3) | gucrileagu I 
| yura:gureitgu I 
yura:baiji:gu III 
| yura:veigu IIb 








Conjugation V. Example “ nja:geigu’”’ (to see). 


























Indicative .. | Pr.-indef. .. | mjaigi 
Pr.-def. .. | njaidji 
Fut. imm. nja:gu 
Fut. rem. .. | mja:jiw 
Past .. | nja:way 
Pr.-fut. .. | Naigiw 
Pr.-past .. | mjaigiy 

Imperative .. | nja:ga 
nja:gili 

Subjunctive. . | nja:gala 

Infinitive .. | nja:gergu 

Verbal noun action .. | ma:gigam 
agent .. | Ma:gigit 

Participles .. | Pr.-indef. .. | njatginds 
Pr.-def. .. | mjatdjindi 
Fut. imm. nja:gundt 
Fut. rem. .. | ja:jiwundi 
Past .. | ma:wayands 
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Modified Forms. 





(1) nja:ganja:geigu 





(2) warinjageigu 
gabanjageigu 
yaranjageigu 


bumitnja:geigu 
gara:njagergu 
jaralnja:geigu 
woginnja:gergu 
galagalanja:geigu 
dja:linja:geigu 
yalyalnja:geigu 


wurawuranja:geigu 





(3) nja:geigureigu (to make see, i.e. to show) 


nja:gibaizi:gu 
nja:gereigu 








Conjugation VI. Example 


“ ‘manjeigu’’ (to catch, capture, etc.). 




















Indicative Pr.-indef. ma niet 
Pr.-def. ma:ndjr 
Fut. imm. ma:ngu 
Fut. rem. ma:niw 
Past ma:ray 
Pr.-fut. ma:nieiw 
Pr.-past ma:nierjty 

: A 

Imperative .. | ma:ni 
ma:nilt 

Subjunctive.. | ma:nila 

Infinitive manjeigu 

Verbal noun action ma:nigam 
agent ma:nigif 

Participles .. | Pr.-indef. ma:nijindi 
Pr.-def. .. | ma:ndjinds 
Fut. imm. .. | ma:ngundi 
Fut. rem. ma:niwundt 
Past ma:rayandi 














i= 
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Modified Forms. 





ma:nimanjeigu 


— (1) 





(2) warimanjeigu 
gabamanjeigu 
yaramanjeigu 
wurawuramanjergu 
bumifmanjergu 
garamanjeigu 
jaralmanjeigu 
woginmanjergu 
galagalamanjeigu 
dja:limanjeigu (to imitate) 
baiamanjetgu 
yalyalmanjeigu 
wuramanjeigu (to give orders, command, take charge of) 





(3) mant:gureigu 
mani: batj1:gu 
ma:njereigu 





Conjugation VII. This contains those verbs derived from nouns and adjectives, 
meaning “‘ to be,” “‘ to turn into,”’ and “to go to.” They are all intransitive. 
The remarkable feature of this conjugation, which sets it apart from all others, 
is that there is no separate vocable for the past tense, its functions being fulfilled, 
together with those of its own, by what is morphologically the present indefinite. 
In like manner there is no present-past vocable, and the participles derived 
from these two tenses are consequently missing. In the verbs of this conjuga- 
tion, therefore, we shall refer to the combined present and past as the “‘ indefinite” 
tense. Example “ da:rieigu’’ (to be or become good). 





























Indicative Indef. da:riet 
Pr.-def. da:ndjt 
Fut. imm. da:rigu 
Fut. rem. .. | da:riw 
Pr.-fut. da:rieiw 

Imperative .. | da:ria 

Subjunctive.. | da:riala 

Infinitive da:rieigu 

Verbal noun action da:rieigam 
agent da:rieigir 

Participles .. | Indef. da:rijinds 
Pr.-def. .. | da:ridjindt 
Fut. imm. .. | da:rigundi 
Fut. rem. .. | da:riwundi 
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Modified Forms. 





(1) da:rida:rieigu 





(2) narada:rieigu 
wurawurada:rieigu 
garada:neigu 
javralda:rieigu 
woginda:rieigu 





(3) da:riji:baiji:gu 





From an inspection of the above notes some idea of the complexity of the 
Gumbaingar verb can be gained. As the verb stem may take up to fifteen prefixes 
(including reduplication, which is actually the prefixing of the stem to itself) and may 
take six distinct conjugable elements, each of which may exhibit eighteen vocables, 
the verb is theoretically capable of showing 1,620 forms. Actually, of course, some 
of these combinations would be impossible, and the actual number falls short of 
this. 

Verbs derived from other parts of speech are formed by the addition of a con- 
jugable element to the word in question. These elements vary according to their 
meaning, and give us four series of derived verbs. These are : 





(1) -eigu, -jeigu, -weigu (all VII) signifying “‘ to be”’ or ‘‘ to become* ”’ : 
djt:binjeigu—to become a bird 
ju:yguweigu—to become bad. 

(2) -mbeigu, -ndeigu (both I) signifying ‘‘ to make or cause to be*”’: 
bi:guémbergu—to cause to be a tree 
ju:ngumbeigu—to cause to be bad 
da:rundeigu—to cause to be good. 

(3) -weigu, -guweigu (both VII) signifying ‘‘ to go to.”” The first is used with 

place names, the latter with other objects, persons, animals, etc. : 

Wi:gulgaweigu—to go to Woolgoolga 
binnaletguweigu—to go to the river 
yaligeiguweigu—to come to us (dual exclusive). 

(4)  -gumeigu, -dumeigu (1) signifying “ to take to”’: 
wa:gindumeigu—to take outside 
wadja:F#dumetgu—to take down (towards the ground) 
Munubakagumeigu—to take to Nambucca. 





* Both these are used frequently in place of the English adverb, (1) with 
intransitive, and (2) with transitive verbs: 


yata gulubiw ja:ngu—I shall go quickly (lit. I will-be-quick will-go) 


yaidja yari ga:rouw da:rundouw—I shall make it well (lit. I it shall-make 
shall-cause-to-be-good). 
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It is an interesting point that verbs introduced into Gumbdingar from English 
have, in all cases thus far found, been treated as inconjugable elements, and have 
had the -mbeigu conjugable element attached to them, e.g. : 

lo:nambeigu—to learn 
njoinjimbergu—to know 
gt:bimbeigu—to keep 
bailimbeigu—to boil. 

(On one occasion A.T., when asked to translate the sentence “he is going to 
whistle,”’ replied without thinking “ yari ni:gaf whistl-imbouw.”’ At once realizing 
his error, he laughed and corrected the sentence to “‘ yart ni:gaf wireinbouw.’’) 

Irregular verbs are apparently very uncommon in this language, the only one 
found thus far being janndigu (to go), whose present indefinite tense is “‘ ja:77,” 
not “ja:niei,”” as one would expect. 


(7) ADVERBS 


There are in this language two main classes of adverbs, primary and derived. 
Each of these may again be subdivided into several groups, as follows : 





Primary oe — 

ime 
doubt 
affirmation 





Derived .. | without change (all adjectives used directly as 
adverbs) with verbal conjugable element 
false (nouns and pronouns in oblique cases) 


special 





| 
| 





(a) Primary adverbs of place. 
ja:m—here* 
jaray—there* 
yi:lay—there, yonder, out of sight 
ayuri—over there, not very far 
mu:m—there, far away* 
mu:ri—far away 
wura;— ? somewhere, ? anywhere. 
(b) Primary adverbs of time. 
gi:li—now, at once 
gi:i—to-day, now 


* These three are also used as demonstrative adjectives in the singular, where 
they are indeclinable, and as demonstrative adjectives and pronouns in the plurals 
(ja:mbi:n, jaraybi:n, mu:mbi:n) which are declined as described in the section on 
pronouns (page 167). 
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gtligsli—just now 
gu:lou—to-morrow morning 
djannugu:lou—day after to-morrow 
gaya:—some time in future 
gayagaya:—fairly soon. 
(c) Primary adverbs of doubt. 
gidjada—perhaps, probably* 
wala—perhaps (but unlikely)* 
yi:nna gidjada bu:mgu—you will probably be killed 
dja:njbaf wala da:riii—the man may be all right (but I don’t think so). 
(d) Primary adverbs of affirmation. 
yt:—yes 
yt:di—yes, of course 
yi:wat— all right.” 

(e) There are no primary adverbs of negation in use, though there evidently 
were originally, as all the negative adverbs in use to-day are derived from a common 
root. This root is “ bi:-.”" (It will be remembered that this also gives rise to a series 
of adjectives in -b1:a.) 

The word used as an equivalent for “‘no”’ is the indefinite tense of the verb 
bt-weigu (not to be), i.e. “ bi:wei.’’ This also renders “‘ there is none” in answer 
to a question. 

“Not” is translated by ‘‘ bi:aget’”’ or its contractions “‘ bjagei,”’ ‘‘ bjegei.”” 

It might be as well here to list the different words derived from “ bi:-”’ : 

bi:weigu—not to be 

bt-wet—no, none 

bt:aget, bjagei—not 

bi:ageijandi, bjegeijandi, bjaigundi—why not 

-bi:a—adjectival terminal group meaning lack of something. 

(f) A few other primary adverbs difficult to classify are found, such as 

gada:—about to, nearly 

ga:ra—again, back—used as a verbal prefix, and in compound form as 
garagara 
ga:randi 
ga:raweigu VII, etc. 

(g) Adverbs derived without change. All adjectives may be used adverbially 
without any additions or alterations, the radical form being used : 

yata ja:ri da:rii—I am going well (lit. I go good). 

(4) More usually, however, the verbalized forms that have already been discussed 
are used (see page 184). 


* Both these words mean “ perhaps,’”’ but gidjada seems to imply that the 
possibility is great, wala that it is small. 
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(t) False adverbs. This class has been called “‘ false ’’ because its members are 
actually nouns or pronouns in one or other of the oblique cases, but they are used 
exactly as though they were primary adverbs. Such are 


minja:gu—why From mi:nja—what 
minja:la—why, how »»  mt:nja—what 
walayga—iastly, later » wala 
walagit—afterwards » wala 
maygala—first, earlier » manga 


(j) Finally there is a small collection of derived adverbs taking quite irregular 
terminations. Some are derived from roots that appear to have no separate existence 
{dju:-, djallum-) : 


uma:garmbin—often From uma:ga—many, much 
djalamuyi—inwards » @ala—the inside 
djallumbou—long ago »,  @allum—?a iong time (cf. djal- 
lumgal—old) 
njagundjirou—yesterday evening ,, ja:gundjif—evening 
dju:da—where at »,  @ju:—(see page 155 for a list of 


this group). 


(8) PREPOSITIONS 
It must be recalled here that this method of classification of words is based on 
their use rather than their derivation. It will be seen that all the words described 
as “ prepositions ’’ have equivalent terminations, in all cases similar to that of the 
locative, allative and ablative case suffixes. Some of them can be recognized as 
having a separate existence as nouns, and it is, therefore, reasonable to assume that 
they are all derived from nouns, some of which have passed out of everyday use. 
These ‘‘ prepositions ”’ do not govern their nouns, but are used in apposition to 
them, and take an equivalent suffix. They are accordingly used in three cases— 
allative, locative and ablative. Taking ‘‘ waru:yga,”’ the following examples should 
explain this : 
yaia ja:ngu waru:ygu djulu:mgu—lI shall go on to the mountain (lit. I shall-go 
top-to mountain-to) 
yaia ja:ngu waru:yga djulu:mba—I shall walk on the mountain (lit. I go-shall 
top-at mountain-at) 
yaia ja:ngu waru:ynja djulu:mna—I! shall go from on top of the mountain 
(lit. I go-shall top-from mountain-from). 
Below is a list of such prepositions, all given in the locative form. 
djala:ra—inside (cf. djalamuyi—inwards) : 
yari yi:lay djala:va yura:la—he is inside that house. 
wa.gindja—outside (wa:ginj—the outside) : 
jaray wa:gindja yaingie: yura:la—he sits outside the house. 
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ajiba:la—behind (dji:ba—the back) : 

jiga:mbu jaray djaygu.* byeinbier djtba:la yura:la—the possum is eating 

leaves behind the house. 

walayga—behind, after (place and time) : 

yaia yaingiw walayga yi:numbala—lI’ll sit down behind you. 
dulu:ra—in front of : 

ga:bt jegandji dulu:ra bigu:da—the wallaby sits in front of the tree. 
waru:yga—on, on top of (wa:ru—high, the top) : 

jaraybi:n yaingiet waru:yga mara:mba—they live on the mountain range. 
bum: :da—between, in the middle of (bwmir—the middle, centre) : 

ja:m binnalet bumi:da mara:mba—the river (runs) between the mountains. 
du:lbeia—beside : 

yari java:y, bagu:riy du:lbeia ni:gada—he went and lay down beside the man. 
gouwara—across, over (cf. gouweigu—to cross) : 

yart njammi gouwara bilagaray buga:wada—this woman ran across the 

grass. 

djalidja—under, below : 

bt:ga djalidja gu:gia—the tobacco is under the coolamon. 
djalidjali:dja—close to: 

jaray djalidjali:dja yaiygiy yura:la—he lived close to the house. 
dalidja—this side of, close to: 

yt:a:la bjeinbay dalidja bigu:da—we all ate on this side of the tree. 
mu.:rida—on the other side of: 

nt:ga¥ yatygiy mu:rida yura:la—a man sat on the other side of the house. 
maygala—in front of, before (place and time) : 

yarit maygala njaliganda bura:badiy—he arrived before his father 

yi:nda maygala jana:—you go in front 

ni:gar yatygin maygala yura:la—a man sat in front of the house. 


(9) CONJUNCTIONS 
This language exhibits only a few conjunctions, and owing to the nature of the 
language these are used very infrequently, as compared with English. There is no 
word equivalent to “ and,” nor is any need felt for one. Where we should use “‘ and ” 
in English, the Gumbdingar speaker simply pauses for a moment, then begins the 
next sentence. The following are found: 





Copulative .. ee juruga: also 
Adversative .. .. | ga:lla but 
Alternative... é“ | jida (wala) or 
Miscellaneous ols | baia until, ‘‘ wt” 

| gidjada (lest) 

| banda: ? if 

| 
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Juruga: is used only in joining together words, not sentences, and then only 
when something omitted in the original statement is added as an afterthought : 
ni:gat bumi:da bigu:da yaiygiy, yanda:lgan juruga:—the man sat among 
the trees, and the girl also 
yaridju dja:njbadu du:wa ma:niy jila:may, gammai juruga:—the man 
brought his boomerang here, and also his spear 
yaidja maramgal nja:way, njammiju juruga:—I saw the dingo, and so did 
the woman. 
Normally the above sentences would read : 
ni:gar yanda:lgan bumi:da bigu:da yatygiy 
yaridju dja:njbadu du:wa gammai ma:niy jila:may 
yaligets njammiju maramgal nja:way. 
Ga-lla is relatively more often used ; in fact it is sometimes found where “ and ” 
would be used in English : 
djallumbou yari ni:gat ma:rum, ga-lla gi: yari dabudabuweiji—once this 
man was fat, but now he’s getting thin 
yaiandi jila:may ga:lla jaray walayga jara:y—I came first but (and) he 
came afterwards 
yaia jariwei jara:y nja:geigu, ga:lla hi:agei nja:way—I came in this direction 
to find him, but couldn’t 
ya:nja nja:way ga:lla yaia bilagaray—lI was seen, but I ran away. 
Jida (or) is apparently always used in conjunction with “‘ wala ”’ (perhaps) : 
yari wala du:wa da:rii, jida wala ju:ygu—this boomerang may be good 
or bad 
wa:ru jaray djammei ma:rum, ni:gaf jida wala njammi ?—who is the fatter, 
the man or the woman ? 
Gidjada is not actually equivalent to the English “lest,” but is frequently used 
in much the same way: 
wana: yi:ra, gidjada yi:nna bu:mgu—don't do this lest you be killed (lit. 
don’t do, perhaps thee kill-will) 
wana: muni:mba jana:, gidjada njaranbiriw—don't go on the rock lest you 
slip. 
The nature of ‘‘ banda: ”’ is not yet fully understood, but it seems to be used to 
introduce a conditional clause, as in the following example. 
banda: yi:nda dawareiw, bula: gundagei bumereiw—if you get angry, you 
two will have a fight. 
bata seems to be used in the sense of “‘ until,’’ or “‘ in order that.”” It is probable 
that it is derived from the same source as the verb “ baiji:gu”’ (to seek). 
yi:nda djunna: baia yira:la—tell them to do it (you tell until (or in-order- 
that) they may-do) 
javay djunna: baia wa:gei ma:nila—tell him to bring the firewood (him 
tell in-order-that firewood may-bring) 
jila: yaingt: baia gulu:n bi:weiajiw—wait here until the rain finishes. 


, 
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(10) INTERJECTIONS 
Not very many interjections have been found, though this does not necessarily 
mean that there were not more in use formerly. Those found are 

je !—look out !* 

nja:ga !—look out! take care! * 

wo‘ !—well! all right! (Signifies either surprise or willingness to perform 
some order) 

‘a !—similar to “‘ wa” 

ya: !—well! (Signifies surprise or interest) 

‘at‘/—hey! (calling attention) 

‘a’ /—what! (signifying that the other’s last sentence was not properly 
understood) 


ei-! (long drawn-out)—what’s this! (mild surprise). 


(11) PARTICLES 
Unlike their neighbours the Bandjalan, the Gumbdaingar do not make much use 
of particles. Of the seven that have been found, two are very commonly used in 
Bandjalan, and may have been borrowed from them. 
-bu 
-get 
-git 
-da 
-bi 
“984 
-war. 
-bu is a strengthening particle which may be added to. nouns and pronouns. 
It is possibly borrowed from Bandjalay, in which it is very much used. 
yaribu ni:gar—this man (as opposed to that man). 
-get is the particle which, when added to the first person dual and plural inclusive 


pronouns, forms the exclusive form. Apart from this it appears to be merely 
ornamental. 


yali: thou and I 
yaligei—he and I. 


-gir is a strong emphatic particle. With the pronouns it forms an emphatic 


series, and with nouns it signifies “‘ alone.” It has not been found in use with the 
nominative case. 


* je is mostly used to introduce a sentence, nja:ga to introduce a word or phrase, 
which becomes its object (mja:ga is the imperative of nja:geigu (to see)). 
je! djuri:dju yulbi:n yaldjarouw !—look out! the current will upset the 
canoe ! 
nja:ga duygu:nj /—look out for the snake ! 
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yaidja—I (operative) 
yadjagif—I myself (operative) 
ni:gadugif—the man himself (operative). 
-da implies doubt and is affixed to the subject of the clause. 
mambindi yaia ja:ngu njagindjirou, yatdjada yari wa:ginjbouw—if I had 
gone yesterday I might have found him. 
-bi is used in the same way as -bu, and may be a variant of it. 
-yga seems to be purely ornamental, and is sometimes affixed to pronouns. It 
appears to add nothing to their significance at all. 
ja:mayga du:wa garugaru:ga—these boomerangs are all different 
yaringa djammei da:riii—this is very good. 
-wat is probably another particle borrowed from Bandjalan, in which it is more 
frequently used than any other. It may be used together with -dw. 
yariwatbu bu:wat djunnudjunnii—this baby is rather small. 


W. E. SMYTHE. 
(To be continued) 





POTTERY MAKING IN NORTH-EAST ARNHEM LAND 


Two very interesting discoveries were made by Mr. and Mrs. Berndt duri 
their field work in north-east Arnhem Land during 1946 and 1947. One was the 
making of carved wooden human figures which, when painted, were used in ceremonies, 
Reference has already been made to these in an article in Oceania, Volume XVIII, 
Number 4. 


The second was pottery-making on the north-east Arnhem Land coast by the 
Macassars with the assistance of the Aborigines. This came to light during the 
recording of song cycles which described the making and use of the pottery. The 
material employed was the earth from the termite (white ant) hills. On learning this, 
Mr. and Mrs. Berndt went to the locality concerned and collected quite a lot of 
fragments, which are now stored for the Australian National Research Council in the 
Department of Anthropology. The pottery was decorated with geometrical patterns 
and also with thumb impressions. Although the Aborigines assisted in the making 
of the pottery, they did not keep the craft going once the Macassars ceased to visit 
the region. 

Incidentally, this is the first discovery of pottery on the mainland as distinct 
from the islands nearby. An article describing the fragments and giving examples 
of the song cycles is about to be published. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Pan Pacific Science Congress which is to be held in New Zealand in February, 
1949, will be attended by about fifteen scientists from Australia. Professor A. P. 
Elkin is leader of the Australian delegation and representative of the Australian 
National Research Council on the Pacific Science Board, which is the Permanent 
Committee of the Congress. Symposia dealing with administration and welfare and 
culture change among Pacific dependent peoples are to be held in association with the 
Sections of Public Health and Social Sciences. Other symposia will deal with: 
Blood Groups, Anthropological Studies in Micronesia, Spread of Peoples and Cultures 
in the Pacific, Position and Problems of Mixed-Bloods in the Pacific, Demographic 
Problems in the Pacific Area, and the Research Problem for Anthropology in that 
Area. The organizing chairman of the Anthropological Section is Dr. H. D. Skinner, 
Dunedin. 

Dr. A. Capell is spending December, 1948, to March, 1949, making a linguistic 
survey in the highlands of New Guinea. 

During the absence abroad of Dr. H. I. Hogbin from the staff of the Department 
of Anthropology, University of Sydney, Miss Jean I. Craig, M.A., has been appointed 
Acting Lecturer. Miss Craig has just returned after spending an academic year in the 
Departments of Anthropology and Sociology, the University of Chicago, and five 
months visiting Social Science Research Departments and Institutions in England. 

Miss Vere Hole, M.A., who spent four terms in the University of Chicago, also 
in the Departments of Anthropology and Sociology, was appointed Teaching Fellow 
in the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, as from October 1, 1948. 
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Mr. George Werner, M.A., a graduate in anthropology of the University of 
Chicago, was appointed Teaching Fellow in the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney, for twelve months as from August 1, 1948. Mr. Werner at 
the end of this period hopes to proceed to field work in North Australia. 


. Miss Marie Reay, M.A., who has been Teaching Fellow in the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Sydney, during 1948, returns to research amongst 
mixed bloods in New South Wales during the first four months of 1949, after which 
she hopes to proceed abroad. 


Mr. F. D. McCarthy, Curator of Anthropology at the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, has returned after six months on the Arnhem Land coast with the 
Smithsonian Institute and Australian Department of Information Scientific 
Expedition. He was able to do valuable work in the fields of material culture and 
archeology. Some of his work was in close collaboration with Mr. Frank Setzler, 
the deputy leader of the expedition. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Berndt, who have been working up their field work notes and 
preparing material for publication at the Department of Anthropology, University 
of Sydney, during 1948, will continue this same work during 1949. In addition to 
articles which have been accepted for publication, a book on “‘ Sexual Behaviour in 
Armhem Land ”’ has been completed, while one on “ Art in Arnhem Land ”’ in col- 
laboration with Professor Elkin has been accepted for publication. 





REVIEWS 


The Languages of the Mugil District, N.E. New Guinea. By Fr. Aloys Kaspris, 
Anthropos, XXXVII-XL, 1942-45, pp. 711-778. 

This paper covers an area stretching north along the coast of New Guinea from 
Alexishafen, and inland for some distance. It takes in languages of the Melanesian 
Group (Megiar and Matukar) and also of the Papuan Group (Saker and several Garus 
dialects). The material was gathered originally at the request of the late Fr. 
Kirschbaum, and according to a form supplied by him. Much was lost during the 
war period, but Fr. Kaspris has done linguistics a service by arranging the remainder 
for publication, now at the request of Dr. Hdéltker. 


The Melanesian languages represented here are peculiar in many respects, as 
most Melanesian languages spoken in New Guinea are. The Megiar is actually 
identical with the language of Sek. I, and the Taikia section of Karkar I, and very 
closely related to Ragetta. It does not, however, appear to possess the unvoiced / 
which is a peculiarity of Ragetta. The group have several sounds peculiar to them- 
selves, or at least rare elsewhere. One such is an 7 which is “a labial and dental 
combination,” a ‘‘ mediodental t,’’ which is “ a velar liquid combination peculiar to 
the Ate dialect,” and one or two other peculiar varieties of sounds. The phonetic 
description is very careful and satisfactory within the scope of the article. 


There is no separate grammatical study of the languages, but ‘‘ Notes on the 
interrelations of the languages of the Mugil District ’’ which contain much grammatical 
information. After the vocabularies a set of go sentences in seven languages give 
more grammar, which is added to numerous explanatory and expansory footnotes. 
The Melanesian languages are only very imperfectly Melanesian, as is frequently the 
case in New Guinea. They retain the Papuan word-order, and they seem to have 


H 
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taken over the prefixing of the object pronouns to the verb from the Saker group of 
Papuan languages. The Papuan languages vary in their degrees of complexity. 
Saker alone of the group treated has any clear distinction of past, present and future 
tenses. All the languages, however, share the remarkable participial constructions 
that are found throughout the north-eastern third of New Guinea, viz. participles 
that differ according as the two verbs concerned have the same subject or not ; 
in Saker, for instance, “‘ Entering the house I saw a woman ”’ has a participle goal-im 
for ‘‘ entering,’ but, ‘I entering (or, when I entered) the house the woman fled” 
has a participle goal-an, “‘ entering.’’ In some of the Garus dialects this participle 
can also vary for person, thus becoming a sort of ‘‘ conjunctive tense,”’ as is the case 
in Kate. This peculiar phenomenon extends as far south as the Orokaiva dialects 
in Papua, and as far west as Wabag, west of Mt. Hagen. It is the first time it has 
been demonstrated north of the Ramu River. 


The whole paper is of considerable value, in that no previous information is 
available on this area. Fr. Kaspris is moreover to be congratulated on having 
written it in English, which to him is a foreign language, and thus demonstrated his 
capacity for dealing with linguistic studies. 


A. CAPELL. 


Some Modern Maoris. By Ernest and Pearl Beaglehole. New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, 1946. Pp. 1-350. Foreword by Peter H. Buck 
(Te Rangi Hiroa). 

Within recent years the New Zealand Council for Educational Research has been 
responsible for a number of interesting studies concerning various aspects of life in 
that country. One of these, The Maori Today, published in 1940, summarized the 
position of the Maori people from the point of view of various authorities on the 
subject. This was followed in 1946 by Some Modern Maoris, a relatively detailed 
account of one area, based on field work carried out by Dr. Beaglehole and his wife. 
As Dr. Buck comments in his Foreword (p. vi): ‘‘ The Council has followed up the 
general survey by instituting an intensive study of a specific Maori community, with 
a view to determining the conditions which actually exist in the life of the people and 
to instituting education which can be applied to improve the standard of living and 
raise the social status of the community.” 


The Beagleholes, in compiling their report, were thus obliged to conform to a 
certain pattern, and to keep within the limits that had been set forthem. The nature 
of their study required a comparatively “straight ” descriptive account of the area 
concerned, followed by certain definite recommendations ; and this, in fact, is the 
substance of the book. 


However, in spite of its predominantly practical character, this report does not 
exclude a reasonably adequate amount of interpretation. Brief ‘‘ summings-up ” 
are given at intervals under relevant headings. And the authors have endeavoured 
to relate their findings to a general picture of contemporary Maori and pakeha life 
in New Zealand—always with the proviso (p. 346) that generalizations of this kind 
can be tested only by examining future results from other such ‘“‘ sample investiga- 
tions.” It may be noted that in attempting to draw certain of these comparisons 
they were handicapped by lack of critical data, owing to (pp. 48-49) “ the back- 
wardness of sociological research in New Zealand.” 


Another disadvantage lay in the fact that certain case-history material could 
not be included. A report of this nature, dealing with a literate and partly- 
Europeanized community, must always bear in mind the possibility that local friction 
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may arise from its publication. The Council, the authors and Dr. Buck all gave 
some thought to this question : and to avoid undesirable repercussions, personal and 
place names were altered. The omission of a certain amount of personal information 
therefore, while regrettable, was probably essential to the ultimate success of the 
survey, and does not seriously affect the main thread of the report. An important 
feature is the inclusion of comments by various informants, together with description 
of relevant local incidents. 


The authors distinguish between their own more or less tentative conclusions 
and the factual results of their work ; so that in commending the latter one need not 
invariably agree with any or all of their interpretations. 


For example, in discussing the “‘ character-structure ’’ of the Maori they refer 
to his preference for spending money within the family group rather than for saving 
it, or using it for his own personal benefit. They conclude (p. 144) that this is 
symptomatic of the “ constant unconscious struggle to regain some of the security 
and friendliness of infancy by putting every adult one meets into one’s debt by one’s 
generosity. In other words, one buys friendship and in this way one makes oneself 
superior and secure...” But Dr. Buck (Foreword, p. xii) does not accept this 
explanation, observing that : ‘‘ The sense of ‘ belongingness ” in the tribe can come 
only through birth, with its accompanying skin colour, and no money is needed to 
buy that which one already possesses.” He considers that this aspect of Maori 
economy may perhaps have its origin in “the co-operative tribal system of his 
ancestors when selfishness was a crime and hoarding impossible.” 


A noteworthy feature of the Maori economic pattern is its pronounced lack of 
emphasis on the material elements of home life, while at the same time there is a 
strong sense of family unity. ‘‘ The Maori family illustrates the fact that close-knit 
ties of family affection can be developed apart from an integrating home life, just so 
long as there exists a descent group, its meeting house and marae, to act as the 
focussing point of family loyalties’ (p. 115). 


An important and disturbing section of the book is that devoted to “ Race 
Relations’ (pp. 298 et seg.). Much has been said and written concerning the 
advantages enjoyed by the Maori people ; and it is indeed (p. 298) ‘‘ a commonplace 
of New Zealand social and political thought that Maori and pakeha have full equality 
of status under the laws of the Dominion.’”’ The Beagleholes make a much-needed 
distinction (p. 299) between legal equality (which the Maori has) and social equality 
(which he has not), and conclude (p. 323) that : ‘‘ There is no complete social equality 
between the races because in general the average pakeha in New Zealand classes the 
Maori as belonging to a lower-class social stratum whereas he probably classes himself 
as belonging to a middle-class one.” Another far from satisfactory aspect of the 
present situation is the fact that for various reasons (p. 165) “‘ the Maori child does 
not receive the full advantage of the educational facilities that are provided for 
him.” 

This factor of social inequality governs also intermarriage between the two 
groups. In so far as Kowhai is concerned, the authors find (p. 56) that where a Maori 
marries a pakeha, it is usual for one partner to come from outside the area ; so that 
social equality, in this sense, is lacking in that district. (It should be noted that one 
reason for the selection of this particular locality was the fact that, as a “‘ mixed ” 
community of Maoris, pakehas and Chinese, it offered excellent opportunities for 
the study of culture contact.) A small-scale survey was also conducted among a 
group of urban students coming largely from professional and business homes ; and 
it was found (p. 60) that “ only a minority . . , smaller for the women than for the 
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men ’’ approved of Maori-pakeha intermarriage. The authors group the reasons for 
such attitudes (p. 60) into ‘‘ three major classes. The first relates to feelings or pre- 
judices against mixing blood or skin colours. The feeling is that there is something 
definitely wrong or racially bad in people of two different races mixing in marriage. 
This is a sort of racial prejudice. The second class of reasons relates to an alleged 
bad heredity for the children of such intermarriages—there will be ‘ throw-backs’ 
in the children, or they will become heirs to the worst characteristics of both parent 
stocks. This may be called the biological or half-caste prejudice... .’’ It would 
be preferable to classify these two together, in contrast to the third, referred to as a 
“ social-class judgment.” 

This evidence of the existence in New Zealand of racial prejudice, to a much 
greater extent than is generally supposed, has alarming implications. And it has 
apparently served in some degree to influence the Beagleholes in the thesis which they 
put forward as the only real solution to the problem (p. 112): “. . . that the future 
for the Maori people in Kowhai lies in an ever-closer adaptation to pakeha ways of 
life.” And (p. 113) “. . . where a dominant pakeha community outnumbers the 
Maori community by five to one, and where the pakeha controls the economic and 
social values of this joint society, then the Maori—half pakeha already—is more 
likely to find a future in adapting to the dominant culture than he is in retiring to 
the isolation of a disintegrating folk culture that is neither fully Maori nor completely 
pakeha.”’ 


They carry this thesis further, to include the Maori people as a whole, pointing 
out (p. 330) that probably “‘ inter-marriage will continue and Maori blood will become 
increasingly diluted. With the dying out of the older people the knowledge of the 
traditions, language and social controls, the tapus, the beliefs and the customs that 
are still Maori is also likely to pass away. The future of the Maori then. . . seems 
to be a pakeha future.”” In making this statement they observe (p. 333) that pressure 
from the ‘‘ dominant pakeha society ’’ can be expected to increase, and that the only 
other alternative (a revival of Maori cultural patterns and social controls) is not only 
impracticable but (p. 334) virtually impossible. 

The authors consider that it is vitally essential for the Maori to be absorbed 
into the general stream of New Zealand life, to avoid any increase in the present 
degree of racial prejudice (p. 334). ‘‘. . . the dominant pakeha attitude at the 
moment is one of indifference to the Maoris. Indifference can be turned either into 
positive attitudes of welcome and social equality, or else into negative attitudes of 
repugnance and intolerance.”’ They point (p. 335) to the racial situation in South 
Africa and in the United States, as demonstrating the ‘‘ disastrous consequences of 
allowing racial intolerance to become an accepted pattern of social behaviour in any 
community.” 

However, it does not necessarily follow that such drastic measures are the only 
solution to the problem. The reviewer (drawing a comparison here with a funda- 
mentally similar state of affairs among certain Australian aboriginal and “ mixed- 
blood ’”’ communities) agrees with Dr. Buck in his objection (Foreword, p. xvii) to 
the proposal for the complete Europeanization of the Maori. ‘‘ The standard of 
lower-class or middle-class pakeha culture is not attractive enough to induce us to 
give up all we cherish. May be we have some qualities that might improve pakeha 
culture, which is so obsessed with the urge to hoard up money to buy social status. 
I feel that we should retain our tribal loyalty, the marae, the meeting-house, and the 
tangi as measures of our self-respect. . .”’ 

Space forbids discussion of this topic (as of others no less interesting). But it 
should be observed that the pakeha section of the community is not wholly 
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standardized in regard to its traditions. Many people of Irish, Scotch, English and 
other descent still cling to these affinities, and owe a certain amount of purely 
emotional loyalty to countries beyond New Zealand. Rather than forcing the 
Maori to abandon all his own traditions, it would be advisable to approach the matter 
from the viewpoint of educating the pakeha to adopt a more tolerant attitude (and 
something of this is mentioned on p. 347). Even in the present-day world, it should 
still be possible for a people to retain some individuality, and something of its 
own “culture pattern.” 


A few minor criticisms may be noted here for consideration should the volume 
later on be reprinted. Certain bibliographical references are incomplete ; e.g. the 
reference to “‘ Dollard” on p. 118. And a fuller index would enhance the value of 
the book by facilitating reference to all the points discussed by the authors. 


The book itself marks an important milestone in the study of culture contact in 
Australasia. Apart from Hawthorn’s survey of a North Auckland settlement, 
mentioned in a footnote to p. 346, this is the only comprehensive report of its kind 
in reference to a Maori community. One certainly hopes that it will be followed, 
as the authors suggest, by investigation on similar lines in other areas. This reviewer, 
remembering social contacts with Maori university students in Wellington, would 
like to see a detailed study of Maori life in that city (mentioned briefly on pp. 7, 26 
and 35), co-related with the position of Maoris in the Government service, case- 
histories, living conditions and other relevant details. The Beagleholes’ next study 
will be eagerly awaited by all those who are interested in the question of satisfactory 
adjustment between (p. 346) ‘‘ two culturally different but interdependent peoples.” 


CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 


Isles of the Torres Straits: An Australian Responsibility. By Gerald Peel. Current 
Book Distributors, Sydney, 1947. Pp. 7-139, including line drawings. 

Mr. Peel has given us an interesting summary of the background of Torres 
Straits native life, with a reconstruction of native culture (primarily based on the 
work of A. C. Haddon), as well as the initial contact with aliens, the early estab- 
lishment of Missions, and the present-day administration. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Peel, being unable to observe conditions in the Torres Straits, 
had to rely on second-hand information and on published data. But his study does 
not profess to be a detailed anthropological account motivated by purely scientific 
interest. The author has a political axe to grind, as he states in the foreword : 
‘|. . a Torres Straits Islander, then serving as first-mate on American small ships, 
in officer’s uniform of the U.S. Army, came to the Communist Party offices in George 
Street, Sydney, where I work, and told us about them. ‘I have come to ask you to 
do something for my people,’ he said (p. 7).’’ And the result: “I hope this small 
book may at least serve as a beginning for future campaigns of the Australian Labour 
Movement. . . (p. 10).” 


For this reason, if for no other, Mr. Peel’s book should be seriously considered. 
The Communists’ eyes are turned in the direction of native peoples (e.g. pp. 129-133), 
in Australia, the Torres Straits and elsewhere. Why is this interest expressed ? 
Is the motive purely humanitarian ? Or is it also to gain prestige for their political 
movement in the eyes of native peoples? This aspect needs far more consideration 
than it has received hitherto. The majority of us are convinced that natives both in 
Australia and the adjacent islands must become “ emancipated ”’ ; attain that degree 
of independence in their social life, which can be correlated with the interdependence 
of individuals and groups essential to peace and happiness ; and share fully in the 
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benefits of improved educational methods, advanced science, and diffusion of know- 
ledge. But the question is: Can these conditions be achieved through militant 
political organizations which are essentially repressive in respect to ideals that differ 
from their own? This topic raises many points which cannot be dealt with in this 
review. 

An Australian anthropologist who has specialized in the Australian field cannot 
but take exception to references (e.g. pp. 25, 26, 44, 56, 63, 89 and 100) contrasting 
the Torres Straits Islanders (who are under Queensland Government control) with 
the Australian mainland aborigines to the detriment of the latter. These, one is 
led to believe, are decidedly inferior. 

It is perhaps excusable for a lay observer to make such statements as “ At the 
time the first white men came, these people (i.e. the Torres Strait Islanders) were 
living in a classless society of primitive communism. At a much higher step of 
human development than the Australian aborigines, they had reached that rung of 
human progress termed by Morgan the ‘highest stage of savagery,’ just passing 
into barbarism. . . (p. 26). But such remarks are both inaccurate and misleading ; 
the ghost of “ primitive communism” should have been dispelled years ago, for 
to-day few anthropological field-workers would seriously proffer such a suggestion in 
relation to a real and active society, native or otherwise. On the other hand, state- 
ments relating to the evolutionary position, or “stage of development” (p. 89), 
of contemporary societies, including those of Aboriginal Australia, earmarked as 
higher or lower, savage or civilized, barbaric or cultured and so on, cannot be con- 
sidered as serious hypotheses. 

However, Mr. Peel has given us a valuable survey of the disastrous results of 
white contact in these parts (e.g. Chapter III) and of the foundation and expansion 
of the London Missionary Society (e.g. Chapters X and XI) and the Church of England 
(e.g. Chapter XII). ‘‘ The islanders were as powerless against the bible of these 
intruders as they had been against the gunpowder of the earlier marauders (p. 67).” 
What remained of their indigenous life and social organization on the advent of the 
Missionaries, in 1871, was soon subordinated to Christian behaviour, morality and 
ideals on a western European basis (p. 83). These later chapters are indeed important, 
for apparently they were constructed on the foundations of a fairly wide bibliography 
(pp. 135-139) and a great deal of research into the contents of missionary and adminis- 
trative documents. This aspect needs a more detailed analysis, in conjunction with 
actual anthropological field-work in the Torres Straits. 

This reviewer considers that Chapters XIII to XVIII need much elaboration, 
although their present framework is adequate for the purpose of the book. For 
example, we are told little of the effect of the recent war on native life (Chapter 
XVIII, pp. 115-117) ; while Chapter XIX (‘ The Present Set-Up ’’) should have been 
written on actual field-work observation and results, and not only on data contained 
in administrative reports, missionary journals or on the impressions of lay observers 
(pp. 118 ef seq.). Nevertheless, Mr. Peel’s constructive criticisms of present-day 

licy and his suggestions in Chapter XX merit the attention of all those interested 
in the welfare of native peoples. 

The book itself, allowing for its obvious limitations and special bias, is an 
important addition to the literature of the Torres Straits region. It should incite 
anthropologists and administrators alike to gird up their loins and take a still greater 
interest in the people themselves, their requirements and their needs. For should we 
ignore the present situation in the Torres Straits, others (e.g. the Communist Party) 
are only too ready to turn its defects to their own advantage. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 
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Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. Vol. XII, Parts 3 and 4, 1948. 


This volume is a collection of African and Oriental studies presented to Dr. 
Lioneal David Barnett ‘“ by his colleagues past and present.” It contains varied 
fare. Amongst those that are of interest to students of Oceanic languages, N. C. 
Scott, of the School of Oriental Studies, presents ‘‘ A Study in the Phonetics of 
Fijian.” This is the first detailed study of the subject to be made. The reviewer 
collected materials some years ago but they have not yet been published. Mr. Scott’s 
materials agree well enough in the main. A few points, such as the use of e for 
unaccented a, especially the writing of eu for au, seem unsatisfactory, but the study 
is very useful to all students of Oceanic phonetics. The study of intonation in 
particular covers a field that is normally disregarded by those who write on Oceanic 
linguistics. 

Historical studies of interest to students of Pacific affairs include Sir Richard 
Winstedt’s ‘‘ The Malay Founder of Medieval Malacca ” and C. C. Brown’s “ A Malay 
Herodotus.” Other articles regarding the Far East include “Country Life in 
Burmese Literature,” by C. W. Dunn, Hla Pe, and J. A. Stewart ; ‘‘ Notes on the 
Syllable Structure of Lushai,” by E. J. A. Henderson ; while Africa is represented by 
“The Spelling of Place Names on African Maps,” by Dr. A. N. Tucker, “ Verbal 
Tone Patterns in West African Languages,” by Dr. Ida Ward, ‘‘ The Unwritten 
Literature of the Igbo-Speaking People of South-Eastern Nigeria,” by M. M. Green, 
“Gender, Number and Person in Bantu Languages,” by M. Guthrie. General 
linguistics is represented by J. R. Firth’s “‘ Word-Palatograms and Articulation,” 
an illustrated article of importance. The remainder of the issue is occupied by 
articles on Indian and Near East matters. Altogether it is a rich volume, in which 
every branch of the subjects covered by the School is represented. 


A. CAPELL. 











